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THE  SEDGEBOROUGH  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 

The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods." 

Addison. 

"  Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends." — Milton. 

Florence  had  been  only  one  day  at  Miss 
Mabberely's  school  when  Mrs.  Aylmer  re- 
ceived three  letters,  which  were  of  some 
importance  to  the  family.  The  first  was 
from  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

My  dearest  Evelyn, — We  have  to  be  in 
London  in  a  fortnight,  and  we  have  seen 
positively  nothing  of  you  this  year,  and  the 
girls  are  so  anxious  to  be  with  their  cousins 
again ;  and  Dick  and  I  do  not  wish  that  you 
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should  forget  us  as  entirely  as  you  seem 
inclined  to  do.  I  therefore  write  to  offer  to 
pay  you  a  visit  during  Easter  week.  Can 
you  receive  Dick  and  myself,  Agatha  and 
Eulalie,  on  Saturday  next  ? 

We  were  staying  with  Lady  Duncar  last 
week,  and  met  a  most  charming  creature, 
a  Mrs.  Radnor,  who  is  a  cousin  of  your  hus- 
band, I  believe.  She  went  afterwards  to 
visit  her  nephew,  Major  Aylmer,  and  men- 
tioned that  she  hears  he  is  to  be  with  you 
about  this  time  ? 

^'  Can  you  let  me  know,  by  return  of  post, 
whether  you  can  receive  such  a  very  large 
party  ?  We  are  all  so  anxious  to  see  you 
again.  And  with  very  best  love,  in  which  all 
join. 

Believe  me,  dearest  Evelyn, 
''Your  most  affectionate  sister, 
Cornelia  Hamilton." 

''  No  abbreviations  of  affection  here,"  cried 
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Mrs.  Aylmer.  The  wolf  is,  indeed,  coming 
down  on  the  fold." 

And  what  prey  does  it  expect  to  carry 
off?"  asked  her  husband. 

I  know,  mamma,"  burst  in  Lois,  laughing. 
It 's  the  nephew  of  the  charming  aunt 
who  has  been  staying  with  dear,  delightful 
Lady  Duncar." 

The  next  letter  Mrs.  Aylmer  opened  was 
written  in  a  small,  precise  hand,  and  was  from 
Sydney,  saying  that  he  purposed  to  return  to 
his  home  on  the  next  Wednesday.  He  added, 
that  he  had  met  Maurice  Aylmer,  and  asked 
him  to  Sedgeborough,  and  had  written  two 
days  before  to  repeat  this  invitation.  You 
will  find  him,"  wrote  Sydney,  with  that 
pleasant  condescension  which  he  thought  his 
good  sense  entitled  him  to  show  to  every 
man,  you  will  find  him  pleasant  and  sen- 
sible. I  should  think,  from  what  I  saw  of 
him,  that  he  is  a  man  who  may  be  eminent!}' 
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characterized  as  having  what  is  termed 
^  animated  moderation.' '' 

Oh,  delightful,  delightful!"  cried  Lois. 
^  ^  A  man  who  has  '  animated  moderation ! ' 
Won't  he  be  a  paragon  in  Sydney's  eyes !" 

If  he  had  moderation  when  I  saw  him," 
growled  Mr.  Aylmer,  ^^it  was  of  the  most 
animated  kind.  He  expected  that,  after  I  had 
travelled  about  a  hundred  miles  for  no  better 
purpose  than  that  of  seeing  him,  I  should  be 
in  the  most  civil  and  pleasantest  of  humours, 
and  would  enter  into  a  lively  conversation 
in  a  downpour  of  rain." 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  in  the  mean  time,  had  opened 
the  third  letter,  which  was  from  Major  Aylmer, 
mentioning  Sydney's  invitation,  and  asking 
if  his  cousin  could  receive  him  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  looked  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  having  so  many 
guests  in  her  house.  She  was  pleased  to  liave 
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Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  she  had  not  heard  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  previous  London 
season,  and  was  really  desirous  of  so  doing. 
She  was  exceedingly  attached  to  her  brother, 
and  it  had  always  been  a  bitter  grievance 
that  she  could  not  care  for  his  wife.  She  was 
fond  also  of  her  two  nieces,  though  she  could 
never  exactly  make  out  their  true  characters. 
They  were  silent,  reserved  girls,  who  went 
about  looking  handsome,  and  doing  very 
little  more.  They  made  a  great  deal  out  of 
small  subjects, — remarking,  for  instance,  on 
the  fineness  or  wetness  of  a  day  with  a  slow- 
ness and  emphasis  of  speech  which  lent  quite 
new  weight  to  the  matter ;  and  Mrs.  Aylmer 
did  not  know  whether  this  proceeded  from 
reticence  or  poverty  of  ideas. 

It  was  said  by  many  people  that  Eulalie, 
the  second  girl,  was  very  talented.  You 
know,"  an  admirer  had  once  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Aylmer,    she  read  Freeman's  '  History 
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of  England '  all  through  last  winter;"  to  which 
Mrs.  Aylmer  had  answered, laughing,  ^^I  read 
Freeman's  History,  too,  and  did  not  find  my 
talents  increased  by  the  exercise.  I  have  no 
doubt  Eulalie  is  most  talented,  but  do  not 
think  haying  read  a  history  is  a  sign  of  this." 

But  girls  who  go  into  society  as  much  as 
she  does  seldom  have  enough  energy  left  to 
care  to  cultivate  their  minds,"  the  admirer 
continued. 

Mrs.  Sidmouth,  who  knew  Mrs.  Hamilton 
well,  and  had  once  been  attached  to  her,  had 
transferred  all  her  affection  for  the  mother  to 
the  daughter,  Eulalie. 

It  is  a  fine  girl — frank,  straightforward, 
and  so  handsome,"  she  said.  It  may  be 
remarked  here,  that  there  was  one  peculiarity 
about  Mrs.  Sidmouth, — that  people  had  only 
to  let  her  pretend  to  herself  that  they  placed 
their  confidence  in  her  to  gain  her  partisan- 
ship.   This  was  partly  caused  by  her  wealth 
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of  affection,  wliicli  she  was  ready  to  lavish  on 
any  or  every  one,  and  partly  by  the  self-love 
of  a  jealous  and  morbid  disposition.  She 
wished  always  to  take  entire  possession  of 
any  for  whom  she  had  the  smallest  regard  on 
their  giving  her  the  least  encouragement. 
Her  nieces  were  not  women  who  would  allow 
their  individuality  to  be  appropriated,  and 
were  of  such  sincere  and  truth-loving  natures 
that  they  often  showed  their  aunt,  with  un- 
necessary abruptness,  the  exact  footing  on 
which  they  stood  with  regard  to  her.  Eulalie 
Hamilton  was  wiser,  and  quietly  allowed 
Mrs.  Sidmouth  to  suppose,  and  repeat 
her  supposition  to  everybody  else,  that  she 
had  her  confidence  on  all  matters.  The 
Stuarts  might  have  given  in  a  little  more  to 
their  aunt's  fancies ;  for  if  she  liked  to  make 
the  world  a  sort  of  Arabian  Night  existence, 
full  of  the  marvellous  and  sensational,  it  was 
generally  a  very  harmless  amusement,  and 
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seldom  injured  others,  while  it  lent  to  her 
own  life  a  vividness  of  interest  which  is  hardly 
conceivable  to  ordinary  people.  Tlte  most 
commonplace  of  mortals  were  .given  by  her 
altogether  new  and  wonderful  natures :  in  a 
butcher  she  would  see  a  prince  in  disguise, 
whilst  some  mild  gentleman  of  her  acquaint- 
ance would  be  metamorphosed  into  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  often  laughed  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders  when  she  found  how  much 
more  Mrs.  Sidmouth  knew  about  her  brother's 
family  than  she.  However,  she  knew  that 
this  was  not  entirely  the  result  of  imagi- 
nation on  her  part,  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  invited 
her  comparatively  often  to  her  house ;  tlie 
reason  being,  Mrs.  Aylmer  fancied,  that  Mrs. 
Sidmouth  knew  many  titled  personages,  her 
fatlier  having  been  the  second  son  of  tlic 
Earl  of  Barrodaile. 

Mrs.  Hamilton's  eldest  daughter  was  not 
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such  a  general  favourite  as  her  sister,  being 
more  reserved  and  silent ;  for  if  Eulalie  did 
not  exert  herself  to  talk  much,  it  was  from 
no  bashfulness  on  her  part.  She  knew  that 
she  was  handsome,  and  knowing  also  that, 
on  this  account,  she  might  do  many  things 
which  other  girls  might  not,  showed  this 
knowledge  frequently  in  her  manner.  If  she 
and  Agatha  went  anywhere  together,  she 
never  hesitated  to  take  the  principal  part. 
If  only  one  could  ride,  Eulalie  would  ride ; 
if  only  one  could  drive,  Eulalie  would  drive; 
and  so  on  through  everything. 

Many  who  noticed  this  excused  Eulalie 
from  all  blame,  saying  it  was  the  fault  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  who  wished  to  make  her  hand- 
somer daughter  take  the  most  prominent 
position.  Probably,  however,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  complex  motives  were  at 
work  to  produce  the  one  result.  Eulalie, 
not  shy  herself,  conscious  of  her  own  good 
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looks,  and  knowing  her  sister's  retiring  dis- 
position, may  have  unintentionally  encroached 
on  the  advantages  which  this  gave,  and  as 
Agatha  hung  back  she  came  forward,  often 
repressed  her  sister,  and  debarred  her  from 
pleasures  she  would  have  liked.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  may  have  encouraged  this  out  of 
pride  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  fascination 
possessed  by  her  younger  daughter.  It  thus 
happened  that  Agatha  was  generally  looked 
on  as  a  gentle,  but  somewhat  insignificant 
and  uninteresting  creature. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law  to 
say  she  would  be  delighted  to  see  her,  and, 
at  Lois's  suggestion,  mentioned  that  Major 
Aylmer  was  to  come  to  them  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday.  After  she  had  written  her 
letters,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
went  out  to  see  Mrs.  Cadogan ;  for  Mrs. 
Aylmer  did  not  suppose  that  the  reason  of 
Maurice's  visit  to  her  was  anxiety  either  to 
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continue  his  acquaintance  with  her  son  or 
to  meet  the  other  members  of  her  family. 
She  remembered  that  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  told 
her,  two  years  before,  on  her  return  from  the 
Continent,  that  she  had  met  Major  Aylmer, 
and  had,  moreover,  given  her  to  suppose 
that  he  and  Beatrice  had  been  much  drawn 
together.  Mrs.  Aylmer  now  believed,  there- 
fore, that  her  cousin's  object  in  visiting  her 
was  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  the  Cadogans, 
and  hoped  that  this  might  ripen  into  some- 
thing more.  Mrs.  Cadogan  was  a  great 
friend  of  hers,  and  she  fully  sympathized  in 
all  her  anxieties  as  to  her  daughter's  future. 
With  all  her  affection  and  regard  for  Beatrice, 
she  had  seen  that  she  might  either  have  a 
very  successful  or  unsuccessful  career  in  life : 
the  happy  medium  would  be  impossible  to 
her.  She  had  dreaded,  from  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  three  months,  that  Beatrice  and 
Mr.  Carrick  would  marry ;  for  she  did  not 
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believe  that  such  a  union  would  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  either.  Thinking  of  this,  she 
had  one  day  said  to  her  daughters,  ^^I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  people  can  make  such 
unsuitable  marriages  as  they  do." 

Because,  mamma,  whenever  the  desire  to 
marry  seizes  them,  they  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  satisfy  it  that  they  marry  the  first  person 
who  will  take  them,"  said  Lois,  laughing. 

For  instance,  were  the  desire  to  seize 
Sydney  when  he  is  with  us,  and  we  were 
not  going  out  at  the  time,  he  would  rather 
offer  to  Miss  Frost  than  not  offer  at  all." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  anxious  to  let  Mrs. 
Cadogan  know  of  Major  Aylmer's  proposed 
visit,  that  she  might  send  for  her  daughter 
in  time ;  she  was,  therefore,  much  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  Mrs.  Cadogan  had 
gone  into  the  country,  to  remain  for  two 
days  with  some  friends.  On  Thursday 
morning,  Mrs.  Aylmer  went  to  call  on  Mrs. 
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Cadogan  as  early  as  possible.  She  found  her 
seated  on  a  stiff  chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  reading, — her  cap  pushed  on  to  the  back 
of  her  head,  where  it  rose  like  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  her  hair,  whilst  the  sleeves  of  her 
dress  were  pushed  up  as  though  ready  for 
some  onslaught.  She  had  taken  up  a  book, 
and  had  become  so  interested  in  its  contents 
that  she  had  remained  unconscious  of  her 
uncomfortable  chair. 

This  is  an  early  favour,"  she  said,  as 
she  greeted  Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  replied  that 
she  had  been  anxious  to  hear  how  Mrs. 
Cadogan  w^as  getting  on  without  her  daughter. 
This  was  hypocritical  of  Mrs.  Aylmer,  and 
made  her  blush  a  little ;  but  still  she  could 
hardly  have  told  Mrs.  Cadogan  that  she  had 
come  to  tell  her  that  she  thought  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  marrying  her  daughter. 
^'I  hope  Beatrice  will  be  home  on  Satur- 
day," she  continued,  regardless  of  all  Mrs. 
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Cadogan's  signs  of  negation.  I  want  you 
both  to  dine  with  me.  An  old  friend  of 
yours  is  coming  to  us,  and  you  may  like  to 
meet  him  again — Major  Aylmer;  do  you 
remember  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Aylmer  noticed,  but  pretended  not 
to  notice,  Mrs.  Cadogan's  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. 

Saturday,"  said  Mrs.  Cadogan,  medita- 
tively, and  staring  hard  into  Mrs.  Aylmer' s 
face,  as  though  to  say,  '  I  defy  you  to  say 
that  I  am  telling  a  lie.'  Saturday?  Yes. 
Let  me  see.  Yes,  Beatrice  will  have  come 
back  .then.    When  do  you  dine  ?" 

Half- past  seven,"  was  Mrs.  Aylmer's 
reply,  as  her  colour  deepened  under  her 
friend's  steady  gaze,  and  she  tried  to  look  as 
though  she  believed  that  Beatrice  ever  paid 
so  short  a  visit  as  a  week  to  her  uncle,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

But  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  not  a  good  deceiver. 
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and  Mrs.  Cadogan  felt  inclined  to  tell  her 
so.  However,  she  merely  accepted  the  invi- 
tation formally,  adding,  ^'  I  shall  quite 
like  to  meet  Major  Aylmer  again.  Does 
he  stay  long  ?  I  suppose  .  only  for  two 
nights 

Oh,  longer,  I  hope,  but  I  don't  know 
and  then  the  two  ladies  talked  on  indifferent 
subjects,  as  though  they  were  the  most  im- 
portant things  of  the  moment.  They  knew 
well,  however,  of  what  each  was  secretly 
thinking — but  then  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  up  appearances. 

No  sooner  was  Mrs.  Aylmer  gone  than 
Mrs.  Cadogan  wrote  that  letter  to  her 
daughter  which  Beatrice  received  the  fol- 
lowing night.  After  much  consideration, 
she  determined  not  to  let  her  daughter  know 
until  she  met  Maurice  of  the  reason  of  her 
recall.  ^'  She  will  then,"  thought  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  ^'  act  from  impulse,  and  people's 
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impulses  are  much  better  than  their  con- 
siderations." 

The  next  thing  that  Mrs.  Cadogan  did  was 
to  go  and  buy  her  daughter  a  new  dress; 
for  when  she  thought  of  Major  Aylmer,  the 
pink  silk  appeared  intolerably  shabby. 
What  if  her  finances  were  low  ;  some 
sacrifice  must  be  made  to  obtain  so  desirable 
an  object. 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  said 
Mrs.  Cadogan  to  herself.  ^^If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  Beatrice  will  only  have 
to  marry  Mr.  Carrick,  who,  if  she  would 
only  fancy  him,  would  be,  after  all,  much  the 
more  comfortable  man  to  live  with." 

Mrs.  Cadogan,  for  her  part,  did  not  think 
Major  Aylmer  would  be  a  comfortable  man 
to  live  with.  ^^I  am  sure,"  ran  her  medita- 
tions, ^^no  one  can  be  more  anxious  than  I 
to  uphold  all  the  rules  of  decorum  and  con- 
ventionality ;  but  still  I  can  see  that  when 
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one  idea  is  harped  on  perpetually,  it  grows 
tiresome.  Major  Aylmer  has  certain  ideas 
by  which  he  would  regulate  every  one's 
conduct.  What  a  dull  place  the  world  would 
be  if  he  could  have  his  way  !  Fortunately, 
human  nature  is  too  strong  for  him.  If 
we  were  all  to  become  angels,  it  would 
be  giving  the  lie  to  Revelation,  which  tells 
us  clearly  that  we  are  meant  to  be  a  '  little 
lower  than  the  angels,'  and  that  the  human 
heart  is  '  desperately  wicked.'  Now  Mr. 
Carrick  is  not  in  the  least  superior  to  every- 
day life.  He  is  not  high-minded,  and  does 
not  despise  his  poor  nature." 

Mrs.  Cadogan  was  conscious  that,  though 
Major  Aylmer  liked  Beatrice,  he  did  not  like 
Beatrice's  mother;  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
her  daughter's  marriage  to  him,  she  would 
be  in  a  measure  separated  from  her.  But 
then,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  Mrs. 

Cadogan  merely  showed  that  she  did  not 
VOL  n.  c 
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know  Major  Aylmer  or  understand  his  cha- 
racter. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  had  certainly  a  less  fortu- 
nate disposition  than  the  fox  renowned  in 
fable,  for  grapes  beyond  her  reach  imme- 
diately became  of  the  greatest  value  in  her 
eyes,  while  those  which  were  given  her  lost 
their  flavour.  'Twas  distance  that  lent 
enchantment  to  her  view ;  and,  in  this  case, 
she  counted  on  her  grapes,  and  therefore 
decried  them.  Had  she  seen  any  one  else 
attempting  to  take  them,  she  would  have 
fought  for  their  possession  valiantly  to  the 
last. 

^^Yes,"  she  said  to  the  shopman  who 
showed  her  his  goods,  this  is  a  very  pretty 
material "  ;  and,  giving  orders  that  the  dress 
should  be  made  up  by  Saturday,  returned 
liome,  feeling  some  elation  at  her  own  good 
generalship,  and  thinking,  after  all,  that 
Beatrice  Aylmer  would  sound  very  well. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Leonato.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Bened  icktoo 
much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not." 

When  Beatrice  arrived  at  her  mother's  house, 
she  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  ex- 
planation of  her  mysterious  recall.  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  like  the  Sphinx,  met  all  questions 
with  a  steady  and  obdurate  silence. 

It  was  very  odd  of  you,  mamma,"  said 
Beatrice,  and  has  made  Sir  Peter  consider 
you  a  more  extraordinary  person  than  ever." 

It  does  not  matter  much  what  the  foolish 
old  man  considers  me.  He  judges  everybody 
by  the  standard  of  himself,  and,  taking  his 
foolishness  to  be  wisdom,  makes  out  that 
wise  people  are  foolish." 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  sees  the  part  of  our 
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actions  which  is  foolish,  as  we  see  the  same 
part  of  his ;  if  we  could  respectively  see  the 
other  parts,  it  would  be  better;  and  if  we 
could  learn  from  them,  we  should  be  wiser." 

^'  My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Cadogan,  ad- 
dressing the  chairs  and  tables,  my  daughter 
went  from  me  a  poet,  and  returns  a  moral 
philosopher." 

I  left  my  mother  an  ordinary  woman, 
and  find  her  an  enigma !  " 

A  mystery  in  three  chapters  rather,"  said 
Mrs.  Cadogan ;  and  then,  repenting  of  having 
made  any  remark  on  the  subject,  added, 
quickly,  ^^Now  come  and  dress,  or  you  will 
be  late." 

Mrs.  Cadogan  followed  her  daughter  to  her 
room,  and  then  Beatrice  saw  lying  on  her 
bed  the  soft  pink  gauze  her  mother  had 
bought  for  her.  Her  surprise  was  redoubled, 
for  she  knew  their  funds  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  dress  was  of  a  material  which  was  at 
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once  expensive  and  of  little  durability. 
After  some  exclamations  of  admiration,  she 
said  J — 

This  is  the  second  chapter  of  the  mystery. 
The  first  was  the  letter,  the  second  the  dress, 
and  the  third,  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

Sit  down  and  be  quiet,"  said  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  with  some  asperity  in  her  tones, 

or  I  shall  pull  out  some  of  your  hair,  and 
you  can't  afford  to  lose  any." 

Beatrice  sat  down  obediently,  and  sub- 
mitted her  head  to  her  mother.  Many 
thoughts  rose  to  her  mind  which  were  not  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature.  The  third 
chapter  of  the  mystery  was,  she  believed,  the 
dinner-party.  But  then,  what  of  that  ? 
Who  was  it  she  was  to  meet,  and  why  had 
her  mother  taken  such  pains  with  her  toilette  ? 
It  of  course  occurred  to  her  that  Major 
Aylmer  might  have  come  to  Sedgeborough 
to  see  his  relations ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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she  believed  that  this  was  most  improbable. 
He  could  have  no  inducement  to  do  so,  for 
she  knew  that  he  was  not  intimate  with  any 
of  the  Aylmers,  and  believed  that  his 
decision  was  final  with  regard  to  marriage 
with  herself.  She  could  never  tell  afterwards 
whether  she  had  not  secretly  indulged  the 
hope  that  this  surmise  was  correct,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  Sedgeborough  in  order  to 
see  her  again.  What  appeared  to  her  as 
most  likely,  however,  was,  that  this  was  a 
manoeuvre  of  her  mother,  in  order  to  force 
her  to  marry  Mr.  Carrick.  Her  mother's 
plans  were  these,  she  supposed :  to  recall 
her  hastily,  to  buy  her  a  new  and  expensive 
dress,  and  then  tell  her  that  her  funds  were 
exhausted  and  she  must  make  her  arrange- 
ments. 

Beatrice  knew  she  could  make  Mr.  Carrick 
offer  her  his  hand  whenever  she  pleased;  but 
she  said  to  herself  that  she  should  never  be 
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forced  into  marriage,  and  that  her  mother 
might  manoeuvre  as  she  liked,  for  she  would 
only  defeat  her  own  objects.  The  idea  of 
being  dressed  up  in  order  to  complete  the 
fascination  of  a  man  was  so  obnoxious  to 
Beatrice,  that  she  vowed  she  would  never  be 
able  to  speak  to  the  man  again  for  whose 
conquest  these  preparations  had  been  made. 
She  set  her  white  teeth  fiercely,  and  told 
herself  she  was  not  of  so  slight  a  matter  as  to 
let  herself  be  bought  and  sold,  thank  Heaven ! 
And  the  woman  who  wished  to  sell  her  was 
her  own  mother,  the  only  person,  in  the  event 
of  her  uncle's  marriage,  on  whom  she  could 
have  any  claims.  Beatrice  wished  she  had 
strength  enough  of  character  to  refuse  to  put 
on  the  new  dress ;  but  she  managed  to  con- 
vince herself  that,  though  she  put  on  the 
dress,  she  need  not  marry  the  man. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  thought  over  her  arrange- 
ments with  much  satisfaction,  as  she  wound 
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tlie  pearls  which  Lady  Cadogan  had  given 
her  in  her  daughter's  hair. 

Don't  look  sulky,  Trichy,"  she  said,  as 
they  started  at  last  for  the  Aylmers'  in  a  cab, 
which  was  an  unwonted  luxury,  indulged  in 
because  of  the  new  dress. 

I  know  the  third  chapter,"  said  Beatrice, 
staring  gloomily  out  of  the  window ;  and  I 
tell  you  it  shall  have  a  different  end  from 
what  you  imagine." 

But  Mrs.  Cadogan  merely  laughed  heartily 
in  reply.  She  believed  that  Beatrice's  ex- 
pression would  have  been  very  different  had 
her  statement  been  correct. 

When  they  came  into  the  Aylmers'  draw- 
ing-room, they  found  most  of  the  guests 
already  assembled;  and  as  Major  Aylmer 
was  not  then  down,  Beatrice  immediately 
supposed  that  her  last  surmise  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Carrick  had  been  correct.  Wlien  she 
was  seated,  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  talk  to 
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her,  for  he  remembered  that  her  uncle  was  a 
baronet.  He  was  a  slight  man,  of  diminutive 
height,  who  had  once  had  some  pretensions 
to  good  looks,  and  tried  to  suppose  that  he 
had  them  still.  He  wore  a  constant  smile 
on  his  face,  which  did  not  appear  to  feel 
itself  in  the  least  at  home  there,  and  told, 
more  forcibly  than  gravity  could  have  done, 
of  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time.  He  had 
been  given  no  profession  in  life,  and  so  had 
taken  one  for  himself — that,  namely,  of 
endeavouring  to  get  into  favour  with  men  of 
a  higher  rank  than  himself;  and,  though  he 
could  not  be  called  fawning,  this  had 
certainly  told  on  his  manners.  He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
know  that  they  are  ruled  by  their  wives. 
He  was  aware  that,  however  good  his  in- 
tentions might  be,  unless  they  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  his  wife,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  put  them  into 
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action.  He  had  not  exchanged  many  words 
with  Miss  Cadogan  before  Mr.  Carrick  joined 
them,  who  inquired  of  her,  in  surprise, 
What  are  you  doing  here?"  for  he  knew 
that  she  had  gone  to  her  uncle's,  and  that 
her  visits  there  were  always  lengthy. 

Sitting  on  a  sofa.  Have  you  grown 
blind?" 

^'  But  how  did  you  come,  and  why  are 
you  here  ?  " 

I  came  in  a  cab,  and  am  here  because 
Mrs.  Aylmer  asked  me,"  she  answered;  and 
recalled  with  indignation  what  she  supposed 
to  be  the  true  reason  of  her  presence. 

But  I  thought  you  were  at  Cadogan." 

I  was ;  but  I  am  not  now,  you  see." 

Do  you  not  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Miss 
Cadogan,  that  you  answer  my  interested 
inquiries  so  shortly  ?    It  really  is  not  kind." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Major  Aylmer 
entered  the  room,  and  Mr.  Carrick,  as  he 
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finished  his  sentence,  noticed  that  as  Beatrice 
saw  him  her  face  became  deadly  pale,  while 
her  hands  clasped  together  convulsively. 
And  seeing  this,  although  he  was  not  in 
love,  Mr.  Carrick  became  jealous.  He  was 
a  quick  observer  of  small  details,  and  had 
noticed  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Beatrice's 
dress  at  the  first  glance,  and  had  been  as 
much  surprised  by  it  as  by  her  appearance 
at  the  Aylmers'  at  all.  He  knew  that  she 
had  met  Major  Aylmer  abroad,  for  he  had 
heard  Mrs.  Cadogan  speak  of  him,  and  came 
hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
returned  from  Cadogan  in  order  to  meet 
him  again,  and  this  new  dress  had  been 
bought  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Having 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Carrick  should, 
rightly  speaking,  have  been  so  shocked  by 
Miss  Cadogan's  conduct  that  he  should  have 
ceased  to  pay  her  any  attention. 

But  Mr.  Carrick  did  not  act  rightly  in  this 
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matter.  He  thought  Miss  Cadogan  to  blame, 
but  not  so  much  to  blame  as  to  forfeit  his 
regard.  Yet,  although  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  jealous  of  Major  Aylmer,  he,  seeing 
Beatrice's  embarrassment,  continued  to 
speak  until  she  should  have  regained  self- 
mastery. 

^^You  have  been  treating  me  very  badly 
of  late.  Miss  Cadogan,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
I  have  merited  it  at  your  hands,"  he  went 
on,  knowing  that  she  paid  him  no  heed,  and 
although  his  one  weakness  was  to  like  his 
words  to  be  treated  with  regard.  I  natu- 
rally wish  to  learn  what  motives  have  induced 
you  to  return  to  Sedgeborough." 

While  Mr.  Carrick  was  speaking.  Major 
Aylmer,  who  had  intended  to  go  ujd  to 
Beatrice  at  once,  was  stopped  by  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  who  addressed  some  words  to  him, 
which,  though  ordinary  and  commonplace, 
required  an  answer.     Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
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certainly  not  to  blame  in  this  matter,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Aylmer  felt  angry  with  her.  The 
fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  upset  all 
Mrs.  Aylmer's  plans.  She  had  come  into  her 
sister's  room  that  afternoon,  and  asked  her 
what  her  arrangements  were  as  to  the  order 
in  which  her  guests  were  to  go  to  dinner. 
Mrs.  Aylmer,  knowing  that  the  order  she 
had  planned  would  not  meet  with  approba- 
tion, said  that  she  had  not  yet  made  her 
arrangements.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  however, 
would  not  submit  to  be  put  off  thus  easily, 
and  did  not  leave  until  she  had  made  Mrs. 
Aylmer  tell  her  plans.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was 
not  a  good  diplomatist,  and  she  confessed 
that  she  intended  to  give  Beatrice  Cadogan 
to  Major  Aylmer. 

My  dear  Evelyn,  what  are  you  dreaming 
of?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  ranks 
before  any  of  your  guests,  and  you  propose 
to  send  him  with  Miss  Cadogan ! " 
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As  he  is  a  young  man,  he  should  have  a 
young  lady." 

Young  men  are  as  particular  about  their 
rank  as  old  men.  But,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
Major  Aylmer  is,  I  should  think,  hardly 
what  could  be  called  a  young  man." 

Well,  he  is  unmarried." 
^'And  you  want  to  alter  that  as  soon  as 
possible  by  sending  him  to  dinner  with  Miss 
Cadogan I    Is  she  so  very  charming?" 

Yes,  she  is  very  charming  and  agree- 
able." 

You  must,  however,  not  do  such  a  pointed 
thing  as  this,  Evelyn,  for  the  charming  girl's 
sake  as  much  as  anything  else.  Ask  your 
husband,  or  ask  mine,  if  you  will  not  trust 
to  me,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  out  of  the 
question." 

I  never  trouble  my  husband  about  such 
matters." 

Well,  I  hope  you  don't  generally  arrange 
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them  in  this  fashion.  By  the  bye,  I  remember 
your  charming  girl.  She  struck  me  as  being 
a  most  eccentric  young  woman.-' 

But  then,  you  know,  talent  is  such  a  rare 
thing  in  society,  that  it  has  grown  to  be 
quite  eccentric." 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  however,  gave  in  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  advice,  for  it  occurred  to  her  that 
if  it  struck  a  stranger  as  being  pointed  to 
send  these  two  together,  it  might  strike 
them  equally  in  this  light,  and  render  their 
intercourse  constrained.  She  consoled  her- 
self with  the  thought  that  they  would  have 
plenty  of  time  after  dinner  to  talk  to  each 
other,  and  would  be  certain  to  make  the  best 
of  what  opportunity  they  might  have.  ^^It 
is  not  as  though  Beatrice  were  a  shy  young 
lady,  who  would  hang  back  or  repel  ad- 
vances. She  is  well  enough  able  to  take 
care  of  herself." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  had  not  said  more  than 
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two  words  to  Major  Aylmer  before  dinner 
was  announced,  and  he  had  to  offer  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Aylmer. 

Beatrice  was  taken  down  by  Sydney,  who 
was  not  much  pleased  by  his  mother's 
arrangements.  If  Miss  Cadogan  must  be  a 
woman,  she  might,  he  thought,  have  been 
better  looking.  He  called  her  delicate  com- 
plexion pale  and  cadaverous,  and  her  fair 
hair  sandy.  But  then  he  could  not  be 
considered  a  judge  of  such  matters,  for  he 
thought  his  sister  Florence  plain,  and  himself 
fairly  well  looking. 

Beatrice  was  too  self-possessed  not  to  have 
recovered  the  shock  of  her  surprise  at  Major 
Aylmer's  appearance  after  the  first  moment; 
and  though  her  answer  to  Mr.  Carrick  was 
not  of  the  most  intelligible,  she  was  now 
prepared  for  all  emergencies.  She  said  she 
would  forget  Major  Aylmer's  presence,  and 
though,  of  course,  she  was  unable  to  do  so. 
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she  still  managed  to  keep  her  thoughts  of 
him  in  the  background.  Major  Aylmer  was 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Carrick,  who  was  directly  opposite  her, 
could  have  told  how  often  her  eyes  wandered 
in  his  direction.  Eulalie  Hamilton  was  on 
one  side  of  Maurice,  and  joined  occasionally 
in  his  conversation  with  her  aunt.  She  was 
a  handsome,  striking-looking  girl,  of  a  tall 
and  well-developed  figure.  Her  features 
were  not  good,  taken  separately;  but  her  fair 
complexion,  large  grey  eyes,  and  dark  hair, 
excused  many  faults  as  to  shape  and  delicacy 
of  outline.  She  was  eminently  gifted  with 
that  curious  faculty  which  enables  some 
women  to  make  other  people  talk  to  them 
without  saying  much  themselves.  There 
were  some  people  who  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Cadogan's  opinion  of  her,  which  she  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  taken  her  to  dinner: — She  has  a 

VOL.  IL  D 
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pair  of  big  eyes,  but  dolls  have  often  bigger ; 
a  white  face,  but  wax  is  whiter.  The  only 
life-like  things  about  her  are  her  large  arms, 
such  as  a  woman  of  forty  might  have 
had."  But  then,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Cadogan 
felt  vexed  that  Miss  Hamilton  should  have 
the  place  she  coveted  for  her  daughter. 
f  As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  came  upstairs. 
Major  Aylmer  came  to  where  Beatrice  was 
seated. 

^^I  was  sorry,"  he  said,  '^not  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  before." 

Beatrice  found  herself  unable  to  make  even 
the  most  trivial  answer ;  and  before  he  could 
speak  again,  Mr.  Carrick  interrupted  them, 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  sitting  near, 
addressed  Major  Aylmer : — 

We  met  an  aunt  of  yours  the  other  day, 
I  think.  Major  Aylmer — Mrs.  Eadnor." 

And  Maurice  was  obliged,  in  civility,  to  move 
nearer  her,  as  she  made  room  for  him  on  the 
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sofa  on  which  she  was:  this,  however,  he 
appeared  not  to  notice,  as  he  replied  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  Mrs.  Radnor's  nephew. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  at 
Lady  Duncar's." 

She  visits  Lady  Duncar  frequently,  I 
believe,"  Maurice  answered,  fuming  at  being 
detained  from  Beatrice. 

Do  you  know,  I  think  Lady  Duncar  is 
so  very  pleasant;  I  like  her  so  much,"  said 
Eulalie,  with  the  slow  emphasis  on  each 
syllable  which  was  habitual. 

Great  heavens!"  thought  Maurice,  I 
wonder  if  these  women  suppose  that  I  care 
whether  they  like  Lady  Duncar  or  not,  that 
they  keep  me  here  listening  to  such  in- 
anities." 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  who  had  been  watching  the 
course  affairs  were  taking  with  little  appro- 
bation, determined  that  it  should  be  changed, 
and  came  up  to  Eulalie.  ^'  Please  go  and  sing. 
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there  is  a  good  creature,"  she  said;  ^^and 
Major  Aylmer,  I  do  not  think  you  have  seen 
Mrs.  Cadogan  yet,  have  you?" 

But  before  Maurice  could  reply  that  he 
was  most  anxious  to  atone  for  his  neglect 
by  going  to  Mrs.  Cadogan  now,  Eulalie  said 
to  him, — 

You  mentioned  at  dinner  you  liked 
German  songs,  did  you  not.  Major  Aylmer? 
I  have  the  one  here  you  said  was  a  great 
favourite."  And  so  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
her  to  the  piano,  and  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music. 

As  Beatrice  saw  him  following  Eulalie 
about,  she  kindled  with  indignation.  She 
would  not  let  him  think,  or  any  one  else 
think,  that  she  waited  on  his  words.  He 
could  have  returned  to  her,  she  w^as  con- 
vinced, had  he  chosen.  If  he  preferred  to 
talk  to  Eulalie  Hamilton,  he  was  welcome  to 
liis  preference ;  but  she  would  have  hers  also. 
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It  was  bad  enough  to  think  she  had  been 
dressed  up  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  cared  for  her,  but  it  was  intolerable 
when  the  man  proved  indifferent.  With  this 
thought  in  her  mind,  she  signed  to  Mr.  Carrick 
to  come  near  her,  which  sign  did  not  pass 
Maurice  unseen. 

Mr.  Carrick,"  she  said,  ^^you  stood,  like 
Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief, 
because  Miss  Hamilton  would  not  let  you 
talk  to  her,  for  fear  your  voice  should  drown 
her  sister's  little  pipe." 

1  suppose,"  he  answered,  woefully,  we 
ought  to  remain  silent.  And  it  really  is 
quite  pretty; "  and  he  looked  as  though  he 
wished  to  do  what  was  right,  and  admire  the 
song. 

I  don't  care  whether  we  should  be  silent 
or  not,  if  you  don't.  We'll  brave  Miss 
Hamilton's  anger.  Sit  down  and  amuse  me." 

It  really  is   very   embarrassing.  Miss 
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Cadogaiij  to  be  told  to  amuse  you,  when  at 
this  moment  I  feel  my  mind  '  a  blank.' 

Like  Viola's  ?  This  is  really  interesting. 
Wlio  is  the  lady,  and  what  is  it  like  to  be  in 
love?" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Major  Aylmer, 
having  been  relieved  at  the  piano  by  his 
cousin  Sydney,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
mother,  came  up  to  Beatrice  again. 

"  Your  inquiries  seem  to  be  of  an  interest- 
ing nature;  perhaps  I  had  better  leave  you 
for  a  time,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  you  had.  But,  no;  you  may  be 
able  to  tell  me  what  love  is  like  as  well  as 
Mr.  Carrick." 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  as  she 
said  this ;  how  straight  I  do  not  think,  being 
short-sighted,  that  she  was  aware ;  but  though 
short-sighted,  she  did  not  fail  to  see  the  quick 
flush  that  her  words  had  called  to  his  face. 
She  remembered  at  this  moment  the  two 
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years'  penance  that  she  had  suffered,  and  she 
remembered,  with  a  keen  sense  of  wrong,  the 
disgrace  she  had  had  this  night  in  her  own 
eyes,  in  her  mother's,  Mrs.  Aylmer's,  and  Mr. 
Carrick's.  As  this  thought  came  to  her 
mind  in  all  its  bitterness,  she  felt  for  the 
moment  that  she  hated  Major  Aylmer.  What 
was  it  to  her  if  he  had  come  now  to  see  if  she 
met  his  sovereign  approval  ?  He  did  not  meet 
with  hers,  and  so  she  would  not  care  what 
she  said  to  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
pink  gauze,  bought  at  so  much  expense  to 
Mrs.  Cadogan,  how  different  matters  might 
have  been !  As  it  was,  the  pink  gauze  rankled 
in  her  mind,  and,  without  lowering  her  eyes, 
she  spoke  again, — 

^'  I  believe  you  can  tell  me  about  it.  Do 
you  see  Mr.  Carrick?  he  is  blushing,"  she 
said ;  and  what  cared  she  whether  the  flush 
had  been  one  of  anger  or  not  ? 

As  he  heard  these  words,  Maurice  found  his 
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self-control  was  not  so  perfect  as  he  had 
believed  .it  to  be ;  and  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  find  words  in  which  to 
reply  to  her,  and  those  which  he  did  find 
showed  the  vexation  he  felt: — 

Miss  Cadogan  does  not  blush/'  he  said ; 
so  I  presume  that  she  does  not  know  what 
love  is." 

Do  you  think  I  should  care  to  hear  your 
experiences  if  I  had  some  of  my  own?"  she 
answered,  laughing. 

Mr.  Carrick  felt  his  position  painful,  for  he 
had  seen  that  the  conversation  was  not  to 
Major  Aylmer's  liking,  and  knowing  what 
he  supposed  he  knew,  he  could  well  imagine 
this  to  be  the  case.  He  determined  to  lead 
gently  away  from  the  subject,  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  said, — 

I  shall  confess,  for  myjiart.  Miss  Cadogan, 
that  I  am  in  love  with  your  dress." 

Ah,  Mr.  Carrick,  this  is  something  like 
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what  it  should  be,  and  I  shall  confess  that  I 
in  love  with  that  rose  in  your  button-hole. 

"  Allow  me  to  give  you  the  rose." 

^'  Thank  you,"  she  said,  accepting  the 
proffered  flower,  composedly,  and  sticking 
it  in  her  dress;  ^^and  I  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  I  could  give  you  the  object  of  your 
affection  also.  When  I  go  home,  I  '11  pack  it 
up,  and  send  it  to  you,  and  shall  expect  to 
see  you  attired  therein  at  the  next  fancy  ball. 
Major  Aylmer,  have  you  really  no  confessions 
to  make?"  she  added,  suddenly  turning  upon 
Maurice ;  but  this  time  her  eyes  fell  involun- 
tarily, as  a  slight  flush  rose  to  her  cheek. 

Yes;  I  confess,  like  you,  I  am  in  love 
with  that  rose.    Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

"  Give  you  my  love  ?"  she  asked,  and  burst 
out  laughing,  as  though  the  very  idea  was 
ludicrous.  In  the  midst  of  her  merriment 
she  chanced  to  glance  up  in  his  face,  and 
then  she  learnt  that  she  had  power  over  him  ; 
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and  the  desire  within  her  strengthened  to 
show  that  power,  and  her  own  indifference 
to  those  who  had  seen  her  dressed  up  and 
brought  here  to  be  submitted  to  his  approval. 
Had  she  met  Major  Ayhner  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, she  would  have  been  full  of 
penitence  and  gentleness  in  her  conduct 
towards  him  ;  but  pride  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  lessons  of  these  two  years, 
and  it  now  awoke  within  her  to  make  her 
show  that  it  was  Major  Aylmer  who  had 
come  to  win  her  approval. 

Miss  Cadogan,"  said  Mr.  Carrick,  putting 
himself  in  Major  Aylmer's  place,  and  sym- 
pathizing with  what  he  must  feel,  you  had 
better  come  to  the  piano  and  sing." 

^'And  why  had  I  better?"  she  asked, 
restraining  her  laughter  for  the  time. 

Because  I  am  sure  you  had." 

That  is  no  reason.  Don't  you  think  I 
am  well  engaged  here  ?" 
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I  think  you  had  better  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  Mrs.  Aylmer's  guests  by  giving 
us  a  song." 

'^Do  you  remember  any  of  our  songs, 
Major  Aylmer  ?"  She  had  intended  to  ask 
this  question  in  a  careless  and  indifferent 
tone ;  but  as  the  memory  of  all  that  had 
been  between  them  came  back  upon  her, 
involuntarily  her  voice  became  soft  and 
low. 

Yes,"  he  answered,  in  the  same  tones; 
I  remember  all  that  relates  to  that  time." 

It  was  very  good  of  me  to  let  my  little 
treble  be  drowned  by  your  voice.  I  hope 
you  remember  that." 

Mrs.  Aylmer,"  said  Mr.  Carrick,  Miss 
Cadogan  and  Major  Aylmer  are  ready  to 
sing  a  duet,  if  you  will  only  press  them  to 
do  so.  Miss  Cadogan  is  rather  bashful,  it 
appears." 

Beatrice  did  not  need  much  pressure ;  and 
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going  to  the  piano,  began  to  play  an  accom- 
paniment. 

^'What  is  this?"  asked  Maurice.  I 
thought  we  were  to  have  a  duet." 

'^No;  I  am  not  so  fond  of  self-sacrifice  as 
I  was  then.  I  don't  like  my  voice  to  be 
drowned,  and  it  pleases  me  you  should  sing 
this." 

Major  Aylmer  tried  vainly  to  induce 
Beatrice  to  sing  either  in  a  solo  or  a  duet, 
but  she  insisted  on  his  singing  alone.  His 
voice  was  a  splendid  baritone,  and  had  been 
well  trained  and  cultivated.  His  ear  for 
music  was  so  good  that,  though  he  had 
never  learnt  to  play,  he  could,  after  a  little 
consideration,  find  out  a  tune  on  the  piano 
with  fair  correctness. 

After  the  song  was  over,  Beatrice  went 
away  quickly,  without  waiting  to  receive  any 
thanks ;  and,  seating  herself  beside  Mr.  Carrick, 
addressed  him  again  with  the  words, — 
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"  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  1 
Prithee,  why  so  pale  1 " 

for  she  had  found  him  sitting  silent  and 
alone.  Before  he  could  make  any  reply, 
however,  Mrs.  Aylmer  came  up  to  tell  them 
that  she  proposed  they  should  have  a  dance, 
if  Mr.  Carrick  would  get  the  gentlemen  to 
move  the  sofas  and  chairs. 

Mr.  Carrick  rose  obediently,  and  went 
round  the  room,  asking  the  men  to  move 
the  furniture.  They  all  expressed  their 
willingness  to  be  of  use,  and  yet  remained 
where  they  were,  not  one  of  them  caring  to 
be  the  first  to  make  any  energetic  movement. 

Having  met  with  this  success,  Mr.  Carrick 
returned  to  Beatrice. 

I  shall  have  to  do  it  myself,"  he  said, 
•putting  on  the  air  and  expression  of  a 
martyr,  as  he  lifted  up  a  light  cane  chair 
with  both  hands,  and  began  to  walk  away 
with  it. 
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Beatrice  stopped  him,  laughing,  declaring 
that  in  work  they  should  not  be  divided"  ; 
and  before  any  of  the  men  were  aware  of 
what  was  going  on,  she  and  Mr.  Carrick  had 
pushed  a  large  sofa  against  the  wall. 

Not  one  of  the  other  men  in  the  room 
is  worth  a  brass  farthing,"  she  said.  I 
shall  not  dance  with  one  of  them." 

I  have  been  taking  lessons  in  the  art  of 
dancing  from  my  sister.  Miss  Cadogan,  and 
therefore  may  venture  to  ask  you,  in  that 
case,  to  engage  yourself  to  me  for  the 
night." 

Very  well;  it  would  be  hard  certainly 
were  you  to  be  severed  from  your  love,"  she 
said,  glancing  laughingly  at  her  dress. 

The  room  was  quickly  cleared  after  this  ; 
and  Miss  Frost  going  to  the  piano,  a  waltz 
was  struck  up.  Major  Aylmer  came  up  to 
Beatrice. 

Will  you  give  me  a  dance  ?"  he  asked. 
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^'  Engaged." 
Will  you  give  me  the  next  then  ?  " 
Engaged." 

This  is  dreadful.  I  made  sure  of  being 
the  first  to  come  to  you,  and  so  have 
success." 

I  dare  say  you  make  sure  of  a  good 
many  things  in  your  own  mind  which  won't 
be  made  sure  to  you  in  fact.  To  save  you 
any  more  trouble,  and  so  that  you  may  not 
be  unsuccessful  in  all  quarters,  I  tell  you 
shortly  I  am  engaged  for  every  dance." 

^^For  every  dance?"  he  asked,  in  some 
surprise.    ^'  You  have  done  that  quickly." 

Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to 
be  too  late  before  ?  You  must  learn  it  now, 
if  not." 

Major  Aylmer  stood  back  haughtily,  while 
she  and  Mr.  Carrick  passed  on. 

^'  I  really  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  I 
was  the  first  man  to  move  a  piece  of  furniture 
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to-night/'  Mr.  Carrick  said  to  her,  at  the 
first  pause  in  the  dance. 

Thankful  to  me,  to  yourself,  to  whom, 
or  to  what?" 

own  active  disposition,  which 
prompted  me  to  set  to  work  in  the  midst  of 
discouraging  circumstances." 

There  was  a  short  silence  between  them, 
and  then  Mr.  Carrick  spoke  again  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance : — 

You  could  not  have  expected  a  stranger 
in  this  house  like  Major  Aylmer,  however 
active  his  disposition,  to  have  begun  to  whirl 
tables  and  chairs  about.    Now  could  you?" 

^^So,  you  wish  me  to  dance  with  Major 
Aylmer  ?  Perhaps  you  want  to  dance  with 
Miss  Eulalie  Hamilton?" 

I  only  want  to  reason  with  you,  and 
show  you  the  poor  man  was  not  to  blame." 

Beatrice  began  to  laugh,  and  laughed  on 
for  some  time,  refusing  to  tell  Mr.  Carrick 
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the  cause  of  her  amusement,  which  really 
was  that  Mr.  Carrick  should  call  Major 
Aylmer  poor  man"  in  the  gentle  tones  of 
commiseration  he  had  used. 

At  last  she  said,  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  pity  Major  Aylmer." 

Because  you  won't  dance  with  him ;  and 
I  am  sure  he  must  be  disappointed." 

"  I  think  you  must  wish  to  be  freed  from 
your  engagement,  and  I  free  you.  You 
know  by  experience  I  can  dance  alone." 

On  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  was  so 
exceedingly  happy  while  dancing  with  you 
myself,  that  I  felt  compassion  for  those  who 
were  shut  out  from  the  pleasure." 

^^I  did  not  know  you  were  of  such  an 
unselfish  disposition." 

"  I  must  suppose  from  your  words  that 
you  thought  my  disposition  selfish.  Miss 
Cadogan." 

And  you  think  that  Major  Aylmer  looks 

VOL  II.  E 
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like  the  Peri  shut  out  of  Eden,  as  he  stands 
there  disconsolate  ?  " 

I  thought  the  Peri  was  a  female ;  but  no 
doubt  I  was  wrong." 

^'Well,  imagine  her  a  man.  Do  you 
suppose  Major  Aylmer  resembles  him  ?  " 

You  really  ask  too  much,  Miss  Cadogan. 
I  have  not  such  a  lively  imagination." 

I  don't  think  you  seem  to  have  anything 
lively  about  you.  I  shall  stop  dancing,  and 
go  to  the  elderly  ladies." 

^'Do  you  think  they  are  lively?  Miss 
Charlotte  Sidmouth,  for  instance?" 

"  She  is  entertaining,  at  any  rate.  And 
Miss  Charlotte  Richards,  to  whom  she  is 
talking,  is  lively." 

Oh,  is  that  your  idea  of  liveliness?  I 
cannot  but  be  thankful,  then,  that  I  have  not 
anything  lively  about  me." 

]\Iaurice  Aylmer,  on  Beatrice's  refusal  to 
dance  with   him,  had  joined  the  elderly 
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people  at  the  higher  end  of  the  room,  and 
Charlotte  Sidmouth  had  begun  to  talk  to 
him,  asking  him  if  he  could  not  get  any 
one  to  dance  with  him ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, he  had  asked  Miss  Cadogan,  but  it 
appeared  she  was  engaged  for  the  whole 
evening. 

She  is  an  odd  young  woman,"  said  Miss 
Sidmouth,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  as  though 
she  thought  Beatrice  was  utterly  lost  on 
account  of  her  eccentricity. 

Miss  Richards,  who  was  sitting  near,  here 
broke  in, — 

She  is  always  trotting  poor  Carrick  out, 
setting  spurs  to  him,  and  making  him  take 
all  manner  of  leaj)s,  and  then  trotting  him 
back  to  his  stall." 

Miss  Richards  had  been  young  in  the  days 
when  ladies  wore  corkscrew  ringlets,  and, 
though  she  had  left  her  youth  far  behind, 
she  retained  her  ringlets.  Notwithstanding 
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the  ill  health  from  which  she  suffered  in 
common  with  her  brother,  she  had  still  a 
most  vivacious  style  of  conversation,  which 
rather  surprised  those  who  did  not  know  her 
well. 

*^Is  that  Mr.  Carrick  with  whom  she  is 
dancing  now  ?  "  asked  Maurice. 

Miss  Richards  endeavoured  to  forget  her 
parchment  complexion,  and  the  other  marks 
Time  had  left  on  her  face  as  she  shook  her 
ringlets  at  Major  Aylmer,  exclaiming, — 

He'll  prove  skittish  if  she  does  not  take 
care,  for  all  her  good  seat  and  good  hand  on 
the  bridle.  If  she  does  take  him  eventually 
for  better  and  for  worse,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  were  she  to  make  him  '  'ammer, 
'ammer,  'ammer  along  the  'ard  'igh  road' 
of  life  at  such  a  pace  as  to  do  for  him,  poor 
creature." 

Major  Aylmer  thought  he  had  heard  Miss 
Cadogan  sufficiently  discussed,  and  there- 
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fore  left  Miss  Sidmouth,  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

What  has  brought  you  to  Sedgeborough?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Cadogan,  looking  at  him  in  a 
manner  which  showed  she  would  not  let  him 
escape  without  receiving  an  explicit  answer. 

I  came  to  see  my  friends,"  he  answered, 
smiling. 

I  did  not  know  you  and  your  cousins 
had  ever  met  before.  Is  not  Mrs.  Aylmer  a 
charming  person  ?  " 

Major  Aylmer  understood  perfectly  that 
Mrs.  Cadogan  wished  him  to  confess  that  he 
was  in  no  wise  intimate  with  his  cousins, 
and  therefore  that  to  see  them  could  not 
have  been  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Sedge- 
borough.  He  knew  that  it  was  her  desire  to 
embarrass  him,  and  make  it  apparent  that 
she  was  aware  he  had  come  to  see  Beatrice. 
He  was  therefore  careful  not  to  commit 
himself,  as  he  answered  to  her  question  about 
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Mrs.  Aylmer  by  another,  asking  her  if  they 
were  not  great  friends. 

^^Yes;  but  I  have  never  stayed  in  her 
house.    I  suppose  you  have  often  before  ?  " 

No ;  or  you  should  have  seen  me  in 
Sedgeborough  before." 

What  made  you  begin  your  acquaint- 
ance with  her  again?  Simple  cousinly 
affection?" 

"  I  met  Sydney  at  Oxford,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  here,"  he  answered,  smiling  a 
little,  in  a  way  which  said  he  thought  her 
persistent  and  curious,  but  he  would  be 
gentle  towards  her  weakness. 

'^And  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  Sydney 
Aylmer,  did  you,  when  at  Oxford?" 

^^No,  I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of 
him." 

^'  But  you  were  so  mutually  fascinated  that 
you  determined  to  continue  your  friendship, 
was  that  it?"  was  her  next  question. 
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He  asked  me  out  of  cousinly  regard,  I 
suppose ;  but  lie  will  be  better  able  to  give 
you  his  motives  than  I." 

And  you  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles 
or  so  in  order  to  see  Sydney  Aylmer,"  she 
said,  in  tones  of  mild  surprise,  as  she  put 
up  her  eye-glass  and  looked  intently  at 
Sydney,  as  though  he  were  invested  with 
some  quite  new  interest.  ^'I  don't  see 
anything  very  remarkable  about  him,"  she 
added. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  bring  him 
to  talk  to  you,  and  think  you  will  find  him 
agreeable,"  said  Maurice,  secretly  question- 
ing whether  any  one,  however  naturally  well 
disposed,  would  be  able  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Cadogan. 

Agreeable  young  men  must  be  rare  in 
your  part  of  the  world,"  she  said,  still  scru- 
tinizing Sydney  through  her  glass ;  and 
then  turning  it  suddenly  full  upon  Major 
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Aylmer,  added,  and  agreeable  young 
women  also.  Why  have  you  remained  so 
long  unmarried 

Major  Aylmer  grew  more  and  more  vexed 
with  this  conversation;  he  thought  it  was 
conducted  in  bad  taste,  and  that  it  was  mis- 
taken both  with  regard  to  her  daughter  and 
himself. 

Suppose  we  talk  of  some  other  sub- 
ject," he  said;  this  is  getting  rather 
personal." 

'^But  it  is  so  interesting.  Of  course  I 
wish  to  know  how  Sedgeborough  deserved 
the  favour  of  a  visit  from  you." 

^'I  thought  its  inhabitants  must  be  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  from  the  specimens  I  had 
seen." 

Pray  not  ^specimens,'  the  word  always 
reminds  me  of  sea  anemones." 

I  never  knew  you  were  like  Mrs.  Nickleby 
before,"  he  answered,  laughing. 
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^^Well,  SO  you  thought  Sedgeborough, 
having  produced  one  agreeable  young  man 
like  Sydney  Aylmer,  might  also  have  other 
specimens — if  you  will  have  the  word — of 
the  same  class  ?  Having  found  your  young 
men,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
them  ?  Or,  was  it  merely  that  you  thought 
it  a  pity  they  should  be  born  to  blush 
unseen 

Major  Aylmer  could  endure  this  no  longer ; 
and  groaning  inwardly  that  Beatrice  should 
have  such  a  mother,  answered,  careful  not  to 
let  his  vexation  appear,  I  really  must  bring 
Sydney  to  you." 

^^But  I  don't  care  about  agreeable  young 
men ;  they  are  not  scarce  in  Sedgeborough." 

But  Major  Aylmer  paid  no  heed  to  her 
words,  and  wishing  probably  that  some  one 
else  should  suffer  likewise  from  Mrs.  Cadogan, 
went  up  to  Sydney,  and  sent  him  to  speak  to 
her. 
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Sydney  found  his  way  with  some  difficulty 
among  the  chairs  and  stools,  which  were  all 
gathered  at  the  higher  end  of  the  room,  and 
peering  at  Mrs.  Cadogan  through  his  spec- 
tacles, asked  her,  in  some  surprise,  if  she  had 
wished  to  speak  to  him  ? 

Gracious,  boy !  do  not  look  at  me  as 
though  I  were  an  animal  you  were  going  to 
dissect !" 

^^I  believe  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  calm,  remonstrating  tone;  for  he 
considered  that  he  had  too  much  good  sense 
ever  to  feel  vexation  at  anything  so  un- 
reasonable a  being  as  a  woman  might  say. 

^^^I  believe  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,"' 
mimicked  Mrs.  Cadogan.  ^^It  sounds  as 
though  I  had  challenged  you  to  single  combat, 
and  you  were  ready  for  the  encounter." 

^^What  do  you  wish  then?  I  am  ready 
to  be  of  any  service,  if  you  would  only  tell 
me  what  you  desire." 
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Mrs.  Cadogan  at  this  moment  noticed  that 
the  party  was  breaking  up,  and  therefore 
sent  Sydney  to  get  her  carriage,  and  he 
went  off  with  alacrity  to  obey  her  com- 
mands. 

As  Mrs.  Cadogan  leant  back  in  her  car- 
riage, she  said  to  her  daughter,  in  tones 
which  she  wished  to  be  indifferent,  but  which 
trembled  slightly  with  the  force  of  her  secret 
indignation, — 

*^You  behaved  in  a  highly  sensible  and 
wise  manner  this  evening.  I  gazed  at  you 
in  admiration." 

Don't  be  Quilpish,  mamma." 

^'Remember,  if  you  don't  marry  Major 
Aylmer  you  must  marry  Mr.  Carrick,  and 
that  is  all." 

^'I  shall  marry  neither,"  said  Beatrice 
fiercely. 

^^Oh!  and  I  suppose  you  will  be  content 
to  eat  bread  without  butter  all  your  days?" 
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^^You  may  suppose  what  you  like,"  re- 
plied her  daughter,  wearily. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  suppose  what  I 
don't  like  ! "  Mrs.  Cadogan  answered ;  and 
then  there  was  silence  between  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  True  it  be  said,  whatever  man  it  sayd, 
That  love  with  gall  and  hony  doth  abound ; 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  wayd, 
For  every  dram  of  hony  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  abound." — Spenser. 

"  She  is  troubled  with  thick  coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest." — Shakespere. 

Beatrice  did  not  allow  herself  to  think  of 
any  of  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  till 
she  had  taken  off  her  pink  gauze,  and  put  it 
carefiiUy  away.  Even  though  it  had  brought 
so  much  trouble  to  her,  she  was  careful  of  it. 
After  having  done  this,  she  sat  down  by  the 
fire;  putting  her  feet  on  the  grate,  and  resting 
her  chin  on  her  hands,  she  gazed  into  the 
flames  long  and  intently,  as  though  she  would 
see  there  a  picture  of  her  future. 
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She  told  herself  that  she  hated  every  one. 
She  hated  Mrs.  Aylmer,  she  hated  Major 
Aylmer,  she  hated  her  mother ;  and,  oh !  how 
she  hated  Mr.  Carrick  !  It  was  intolerable 
to  her  to  know  that  he  thought  she  had 
been  manoeuvring'  in  order  to  marry  Major 
Aylmer.  What  an  opinion  he  must  have  of 
her  character,  when  he  could  quietly  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  capable  of  such 
conduct!  But  she  would  let  him  see  how 
perfectly  indifferent  she  was  to  Major  Aylmer! 
She  wished  that  Maurice  had  stayed  away ; 
for  even  were  they  to  marry,  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  her,  and  one  reproof  would 
follow  another  continually.  She  said  she 
was  not  so  careful  or  so  mincing  in  her 
terms  as  his  wife  should  be,  and  that  he,  con- 
descending to  like  her  at  present,  believed 
that  were  he  to  do  her  the  honour  of  bestow- 
ing his  hand  upon  her  he  would  be  able  to 
mould  her  to  his  will. 
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I  feel  inclined  to  marry  him,"  she  ex- 
claimed, to  prove  that  I  am  not  made  of  so 
soft  and  pliant  a  material  as  he  believes." 

Then  she  wondered  if  Mrs.  Aylmer 
supposed  her  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
arrangements  made.  She  would  never 
tell  any  one,"  thought  Beatrice ;  but  she 
would  despise  me,  and  have  a  right  to  do 
so."  As  this  idea  occurred  to  her,  she  sprang 
from  her  chair,  and,  taking  a  candle,  went 
into  her  mother's  room.  No  trouble  ever 
prevented  Mrs.  Cadogan  from  sleeping  well. 

It  is  not  grief,  but  too  good  or  bad  a  dinner, 
that  keeps  people  awake,"  she  would  assert. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  diet  is  always  well 
regulated,  and  so  I  sleep  well  I " 

When  her  daughter  held  the  candle  near 
her  face,  she  started  up,  seized  with  a  sudden 
terror,  clutched  at  Beatrice's  arm,  crying  out 
the  house  was  on  fire. 

^^Lie  down  again,  mamma,"  said  Beatrice, 
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unclasping  her  mother's  fingers;  '^nothing 
is  on  fire  but  your  imagination." 

Mrs.  Cadogan  sank  back  on  her  pillow, 
and  looked  at  her  daughter  with  eyes  whose 
expression  said  she  thought  she  was  bereft 
of  her  senses. 

"  I  merely  want  to  know,  mamma,  how 
you  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  came  to  this  arrange- 
ment about  my  return,  in  order  to  meet  her 
cousin  ?  " 

You  might  leave  my  nights  undisturbed, 
I  think." 

You  shall  go  to  sleep  again  as  soon  as 
you  have  answered  my  question." 

I  shall  go  to  sleep  again  as  soon  as  I  like," 
said  Mrs.  Cadogan,  turning  on  her  pillow. 

Well,  then,  you  must  like  to  answer  my 
question." 

You  can  wait  till  to-morrow.  I  suppose 
you  are  not  going  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
matter  to-night,  are  you  ?" 
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Please  tell  me,  mamma,"  pleaded 
Beatrice. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  rose  up  on  her  elbow,  as  she 
said,  Wliat  I  want  to  know,  Trichy,  is  this 
— would  you  have  been  better  pleased  had  I 
not  sent  for  you  to  return  from  Cadogan? 
Answer  me  that,  please." 

Beatrice  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  began  to  pinch  the  candle  with  her 
fingers. 

Answer  me  that,  please,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Cadogan. 

Would  she  really  have  been  better  pleased, 
she  asked  herself,  and  at  last  could  only 
reply,  doubtfully  and  slowly, — 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  better." 
Mrs.  Cadogan  lay  back  again,  satisfied. 
And  I  believe  not ;  that  is  all,"  she  said. 
And  Mrs.  Aylmer?"  asked  Beatrice. 
"  Bother  Mrs.  Aylmer  !    What  has  she  to 
do  with  the'  matter,  if  I  chose  to  tell  a  lie, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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and  say  my  daughter  was  going  to  return  to 
me  on  Saturday,  at  any  rate?  My  only 
comfort  is,  that  while  Satan,  out  of  good,  still 
finds  means  of  evil,  I,  out  of  evil,  have  found 
means  of  good.  And  you  are  trying  to  take 
this  comfort  from  me  by  your  temper,  which 
is  making  you  turn  what  should  have  been 
good  into  evil.  Why,  it 's  what  Satan  does 
himself,  Trichy.  I  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed ! " 

Beatrice  laughed  a  little,  as  she  replied, — 
Well,  I   suppose,  you  did   what  you 
thought  best,"  for  she  found  it  impossible  not 
to  forgive  her  mother. 

Of  course  I  did,  you  undutiful  child! 
And  what's  more,  you  are  wasting  my  good 
candle."  And  Mrs.  Cadogan,  rising,  blew 
out  the  candle  with  energy  before  her 
daughter  could  stop  her. 

^^Oh,  how  horrid!"  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
as  she  hastily  put  on  the  cxtinguislier. 
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"  Good-night,"  said  Mrs.  Cadogan ;  but 
Beatrice  remained  seated  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  even  for  some  time  after  her  mother's 
peaceful  breathing  betokened  that  she  slept. 

Beatrice  knew  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  was 
intimate  enough  with  their  arrangements  to 
be  aware  that  she  always  stayed  at  Cadogan 
for  a  month  at  least ;  but  still  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  deception  had 
been  kept  up  in  appearance,  and  that  the 
chances  of  her  marriage  with  Major  Aylmer 
had  not  been  openly  discussed.  She  even 
allowed  herself  to  hope  that  Mr.  Carrick 
knew  her  too  well  to  suppose  that  she  had 
ever  consented  to  become  a  party  to  the 
scheme.  But  in  this  she  was  deceived.  Mr. 
Carrick  did  believe  that  she  had  returned  to 
Sedgeborough  specially  to  see  Major  Aylmer, 
and  even  thought  it  possible  that  she,  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  discussed  her 
chances  of  success  together.    He  had  tried  to 
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argue  himself  into  the  belief  that  she  was  not 
deserving  of  much  blame   in  the  matter. 

Marriage/'  he  said,  is,  after  all,  the  busi- 
ness of  a  woman's  life,  and  it  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  she  should  discuss  the  matter, 
and  make  arrangements  and  schemes  for  the 
success  of  her  wishes." 

Though  he  was  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Cadogan,  he  was,  as  has  been  said,  jealous 
of  Major  Aylmer.  He  had  learnt  to  be 
gratified  by  Beatrice's  regard  for  him,  and 
to  consider  it  his  great  right  that  she  should 
prefer  to  talk  to  him  to  other  people,  and 
now  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  this  right  would 
be  his  no  longer. 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  Carrick  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
point  of  honour  to  oppose  Major  Aylmer  in 
every  way.  He  felt  bound,  when  the  gentle- 
men were  in  the  smoking-room  that  night, 
to  prove  to  him  his  errors  of  judgment  and 
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opinion,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  informing 
him  that  he  believed  the  term  of  ^^bar- 
barian "  had  been  very  well  applied  to  the 
higher  class  of  English  society.  He  told 
himself,  that  in  making  this  statement  he 
was  perfectly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the 
case,  for  it  was  quite  true  that  he  considered 
this  a  class  of  outer  barbarians,  though  that 
Major  Aylmer  should  belong  to  it  was  cer- 
tainly more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault. 
Major  Aylmer  had  replied  to  him  that  he 
thought  all  arbitrary  classifications  were 
unjust ;  but  that  Mr.  Carrick  must  remember 
that  those  who  were  not  of  that  order  of 
men  must,  according  to  his  own  authority, 
either  be  Philistines  or  belong  to  the  popu- 
lace. And  Major  Aylmer,  as  he  looked  down 
on  Mr.  Carrick,  told  himself,  for  his  part, 
that  he  was  not  surprised  that  Miss  Cadogan 
had,  to  use  Miss  Richards' s  expression,  trotted 
Mr.  Carrick  back  so  often  to  the  stable. 
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But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Major  Ayhner  was  not  an  impartial  judge, 
as  he,  too,  was  under  the  influence  of 
jealousy. 

Mr.  Carriek  here  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  English  barbarians  were,  no  doubt,  very 
harmless  beings,  and  very  estimable  in  their 
own  way;  at  which  Maurice  inquired  if  as 
much  could  be  said  for  the  Philistines. 

The  Philistines  generally  lead  more 
useful  lives,"  said  Sydney,  joining  in  the 
conversation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  put  in  Mr.  Aylmer, 
or  there  would  not  be  much  use  in  the 
whole  lot  of  them." 

^^So  you  put  aside  a  whole  class  of  men 
as  utterly  useless?"  asked  Maurice,  laughing. 

Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Aylmer,  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  their  class." 

If  you  mean  in  so  far  as  tlicy  act  from 
class  prejudice,  what  you  have  said  is  not 
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more  true  of  one  class  of  men  than  of 
another." 

"Except,"  put  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  "that 
you  must  remember,  Aylmer,  that  those 
whom  they  call  barbarians  have  generally 
seen  much  more  of  the  world  than  others, 
and  so  are  less  liable  to  act  from  class  pre- 
judice. They  are  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and  not  of  one  town,  one  province,  or  one 
nation." 

"  I  believe,  Dick,  you  regret  that  you  are 
a  Philistine,"  laughed  Mr.  Aylmer,  which 
was  the  hardest  cut  of  all. 

"  Each  class,  unfortunately,  is  exclusive  in 
its  own  way,  or  clings  more  closely  to  its 
peculiar  prejudices  than  to  anything  else," 
said  Maurice,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  But,  really,  don't  you  think  that  the 
upper  barbarian  class  is  less  open  to  the 
reception  of  new  ideas  than  any  other? 
That  it  should  not  be  tied  down  to  any 
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particular  locality  is  surely  quite  consistent 
with  its  barbarism,  for  was  it  not  the  case 
with  the  nomadic  tribes?''  said  Mr.  Carrick 
again.  The  expression  of  his  antagonism  to 
Maurice  had  been  some  relief  to  his  mind, 
and  his  face  gradually  regained  its  usual 
serenity  of  expression. 

Major  Aylrner  had  not  been  more  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  than 
Beatrice.  He  had  come  to  Sedgeborough  to 
see  her,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  her  his 
wife,  having  determined  to  forget  the  offence 
she  had  given  him  two  years  before.  He 
had  found  her  still  unmarried ;  but  then  he 
had  found  her  openly  encouraging  the  atten- 
tions of  another  man.  When  he  came  to 
speak  to  her,  she  seemed  to  have  no  desire 
to  retain  him  by  her  side,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  entirely  the  position  in  which 
they  had  once  stood  towards  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  cause  for  displeasure  he  had  had. 
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She  treated  him  in  an  easy,  friendly  way, 
which  was  more  discouraging  than  any  cold- 
ness. He  had  been  angered  by  the  manner 
in  which  Miss  Eichards  had  spoken  of 
Beatrice;  but  still  he  felt  that  her  conduct 
must  have  been  to  blame  before  another 
woman  would  have  spoken  of  her  so. 

It  was  still  a  question  whether  his  influence 
over  Beatrice  would  have  any  strength  after 
their  marriage,  and  he  knew  that  unless  it 
had,  it  would  show  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  there  was  affinity  in  their 
natures.  He  believed  that  he  would  have 
Beatrice's  sympathy  and  help  in  his  occu- 
pations and  life,  that  she  was  not  one  of 
those  women  whose  intelligence  cannot  rise 
above  their  dusters  and  frying-pans,  and 
that  the  interest  and  comprehension  she 
would  show  in  his  pursuits  would  be  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  But  would  this 
atone  for  any  carelessness  in  word  and  action 
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which  he  felt  would  not  only  estrange  him, 
but  would  prejudice  his  friends  against  her  ? 
He  knew  Beatrice  would  not  be  happy  in  a 
world  in  which  she  was  not  popular,  and 
that,  when  not  happy,  her  carelessness  would 
increase.  If  she  thought  she  had  shocked 
people  by  nothing,  it  would  incite  her  to  say 
or  do  something  which  would  give  them 
reason  for  being  shocked ;  and  he  feared  that 
neither  the  possession  of  his  love  and  trust 
or  self-respect  would  be  strong  enough  to 
restrain  her.  He  pictured  her  among  his 
relations  at  Royalston,  and  saw,  first  the 
surj)rise,  then  the  dislike — even  unreasonable 
dislike — which  she  would  excite.  He  saw 
her  hurt  at  not  being  able  to  charm  them  as 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  charm  others; 
and  having  come  from  a  world  where  thought 
and  action  were  comparatively  free,  he  saw 
her,  fretted  by  the  joctty  conventionalities 
which  ruled  their  lives  and  words,  seized 
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with  a  desire  to  show  how  little  these  could 
restrain  her. 

The  other  course  open  to  him  would  be  to 
give  up  his  own  friends  and  adopt  hers ;  but 
he  felt  at  once  it  would  be  impossible  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  Sedgeborough 
world,  which,  after  all,  was  narrower  and 
more  exclusive  in  its  own  fashion  than  his. 
In  his  world  were  to  be  met  men  of  science 
and  letters  from  all  countries,  as  well  as 
people  of  all  interests  and  occupations,  while 
he  found  that  the  particular  faults  it  had 
were  repeated  in  Sedgeborough  in  a  slightly 
different  form. 

He  believed  that  he  could  never  have  much 
S3rmpathy  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Carrick,  and 
would  find  it  difficult  to  enter  on  friendly 
terms  with  Miss  Richards,  apart  from  all  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  towards  the  one  or  offence 
with  the  other.  Of  course  if  he  married 
Beatrice  her  friends  should  become  his ;  but 
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he  would  expect,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that 
his  should  become  hers.  He  could  trust 
himself  to  be  quite  tolerant  of  Miss 
Eichards,  and  to  feel  a  friendly  regard  for 
Mr.  Carrick,  but  would  she  feel  anything 
but  ridicule  for  his  aunts,  for  instance,  the 
Duchess  of  Eoyalston,  Lady  Anstruther, 
and  Mrs.  Radnor,  with  their  fine  ladyisms 
and  society  talk  ? 

Mrs.  Cadogan's  character  was  another  cause 
of  disturbance  to  him.  He  would  never  think 
for  an  instant  of  separating  the  mother  and 
daughter,  as  she  herself  had  supposed  he 
would ;  but  he  felt  it  would  be  a  trial  to  have 
much  of  her  society.  He  would  be  able  to 
endure  it,  but  could  not  say  much  more.  Her 
bitter  tongue,  her  caustic  and  frequently 
coarse  remarks,  her  carelessness  to  all  appear- 
ances, and,  above  all,  her  doubtful  principles, 
could  not  be  denied  or  passed  over.  He  felt 
that  if  Beatrice  would  surprise  his  friends  in 
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little,  her  mother  would  in  much.  Yet  knowing 
all  these  things,  he  had  determined  to  win 
Beatrice ;  no  Mr.  Carrick,  however  estimable 
a  person  he  might  be,  should  take  her  from 
him.  He  felt  that  she  was  fitted  to  shine 
in  something  better  than  provincial  society. 
He  could  not  stay  more  than  a  few  days 
with  the  Aylmers,  and  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  have  obtained  his 
object  in  so  short  a  time,  he  would  invite 
Beatrice  and  her  mother  to  visit  him  at 
Aylmer  Court. 

It  was  some  pleasure,  at  any  rate,  to  think 
of  introducing  Beatrice  to  his  home  and 
his  people ;  for  though  Maurice  had  not  spent 
much  of  his  life  there  since  his  father's  death, 
he  had  never  forgotten  the  earlier  days  spent 
there. 

He  would  never  have  been  what  he  was 
had  it  not  been  for  the  childhood  and  youth 
he  had  lived  at  Aylmer  Court,  in  almost  entire 
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solitude.  It  might  be  said  that  Nature  had 
intertwined  for  him, 

"  The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul, 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects — with  enduring  things." 

So  that  it  was  less  true  of  him  than  with  most 
other  men  in  whom  the  divine  has  generally 
been  melted  into  the  light  of  common  day" 
in  early  boyhood,  that  the  world  was  too 
much  with  him.''  He  had  not  laid  his  powers 
entirely  waste,  so  as  to  be  put  out  of  tune 
with  Nature  ;  and  still  often  heard  those 

"  Answers  from  we  know  not  whence. 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognized  intelligence  !" 

though  it  is  true  they  were  more  rare  than 
they  had  been,  and  he  sometimes  felt  with 
pain  that  he  had  travelled  further  from  the 
East  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  more 
knowledge  now  on  all  matters ;  but  the  lessons 
of  experience  can  only  be  won  at  a  heavy 
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cost,  and  must  always  leave  their  traces  be- 
hind. A  wrong  once  done,  a  mistake  once 
made,  can  never  be  annulled ;  and  even  in 
learning  from  their  consequences  their  true 
nature,  the  cost  to  ourselves  is  hardly  worth 
the  lesson :  because,  had  the  same  question 
been  put  before  us  in  early  youth,  before 
the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man"  had 
tainted  our  souls,  we  should  have  answered  it 
aright,  taught  by  our  moral  consciousness. 
The  wisdom  born  of  simplicity  is  tenfold 
more  noble  than  the  wisdom  taught  by  ex- 
perience. 

We  talk  of  a  man  going  into  the  world  to 
find  his  level ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  true,  if  we 
count  his  proper  level  a  low  and  not  a  high 
one.  It  is  true  that  levelling  down  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day. 

It  was  well  for  Maurice  Aylmer  that, 
though  he  had  not  escaped  the  scathe  of  the 
fire,  he  did  not,  as  men  are  apt  to  do,  look 
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back*  upon  his  earlier  days  as  nursed  in  vain 
conceits;  and  though  he  saw  how  little  his 
dreams  were  realized  in  the  world,  and,  seeing 
this,  had  cast  them  aside  as  impracticable, 
content  to  see  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil,"  he  did  not  materially  lower  his  stan- 
dard of  conduct  and  principle.  Even  in  the 
^^busy  hum,"  as  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
and  evil  which  filled  his  days,  he  still  remem- 
bered, in  some  measure,  the  teachings  of 
nature,  and  felt  their  influence. 

He  believed  that  one  cause  of  many  of 
Beatrice's  faults  was  that  she  had  never 
been  out  of  correspondence  with  the  talk- 
ing world,"  and  that  the  only  wisdom  she 
had  ever  known  was  the  bitter  wisdom  taught 
by  experience.  He  saw  that  she  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  world  to  fight  and  struggle 
for  herself  before  her  character  had  been 
developed  or  strengthened  by  thought.  She 
had  grown  up  amid  the  evil  passions  of  men, 
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and  there  had  been  no  gentle  and  loving- 
hand  to  throw  a  veil  before  the  eyes  of  the 
young  girl,  to  hide  from  her  the  debasing 
picture.  He  knew  her  mother  would  have 
brought  home  to  her,  with  painful  force,  from 
her  first  years,  the  sordidness  and  meanness, 
the  selfish  cares  and  vulgar  passions  of  the 
ordinary  world.  He  knew  that  he  had  had 
an  advantage  in  seeing  man  first  through 
the  medium  of  nature,  and  could  under- 
stand the  difference  between  this  and  the 
other  education,  which  had  shown  her  the 
evil  as  soon  as  the  good.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  to  have  grown  up 
in  purity  and  simplicity  in  such  surround- 
ings, however  noble  her  nature  might  be. 

Maurice's  mind  dwelt  long  on  these 
thoughts  that  night,  full  as  they  were  of 
mixed  pleasure  and  pain. 

VOL.  II.  G 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison  flowers  and  all  the  measureless  ill." 

Tennyson. 

"  At  war  with  myself,  and  a  wretched  race, 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life  am  I." 

Tennyson. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  felt  convinced  that  Major 
Aylmer  would  call  on  tliem  during  the 
next  day;  and  even  though  it  was  Easter 
Sunday,  told  herself  that  her  daughter 
should  not  leave  the  house  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  if  she  had  to  lock  the  door 
upon  her." 

It  was,  therefore,  some  satisfaction  to  her 
when  Miss  Cadogan  made  no  movement  to 
prepare  for   church  in  the   morning,  but, 
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taking  up  a  book,  sat  down  quietly.  Mrs. 
Cadogan  also  took  a  book,  but  she  and  her 
daughter  soon  began  to  talk.  They  had  no 
reticence  or  reserve  in  speaking  to  each 
other,  and  Beatrice  and  Mrs.  Aylmer,  of  all 
Mrs.  Cadogan's  friends,  were  alone  aware  of 
the  many  excellent  thoughts  which  filled 
her  mind  with  regard  to  philosophy  and 
morality.  Mrs.  Aylmer  would  consult  her  on 
all  subjects ;  and  so  great  was  the  fascination 
which  Mrs.  Cadogan's  intellect  had  for  her, 
that  she  had  become  convinced  that  she  had  an 
amount  of  sincerity  and  love  of  truth  which 
would,  in  fact,  have  appeared  to  her  friend 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  In  Mrs.  Cadogan's 
character  was  to  be  found  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  and  it  was  often  sur- 
prising to  Mrs.  Aylmer  that,  with  a  mind 
stored  with  so  many  ideas  which  were  just 
and  true,  she  could,  on  occasions,  allow  such 
licence  to  her  tongue,  and  give  utterance 
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to  sentiments  which  were  startling,  from 
being  devoid  of  all  principle. 

Her  practice  was  often  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  she  acknowledged  to  be 
right  in  theory,  and  it  seemed  never  to  occur 
to  her  that  her  ideas  were  only  of  value 
when  they  influenced  her  life  and  conduct. 
She  acknowledged  abstract  virtue,  but  only 
as  abstract. 

There  were  few  things  Mrs.  Cadogan 
enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  to  hear  ideas 
on  religion  and  morality :  she  was  a  regular 
attender  at  church,  and  had  chosen  for  her 
favourite  clergyman  a  man  whose  breadth 
of  view  and  clearness  of  judgment  had  made 
the  generality  of  the  Sedgeborough  people 
consider  him  unsound' and  unorthodox.  Mrs. 
Cadogan  upheld  him  strenuously.  He 
thinks,"  she  would  say;  ^'and  what  other 
clergyman  here  thinks,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
They  give  a  dry  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  or  enunciate  dogmas  promulgated  by 
St.  Athanasius  or  St.  Somebody  else;  or, 
thirdly,  draw  impossible  types,  which  can 
only  be  admired  on  account  of  their  inge- 
nuity." 

On  this  Easter  Sunday,  however,  Mrs. 
Cadogan  determined  to  stay  with  her  daugh- 
ter, lest  Major  Aylmer  should  call  and  merely 
ask  for  her.  She  was  anxious,  too,  about 
Beatrice,  and  did  not  like  to  let  her  go  out 
of  her  sight.  It  was  the  wisest  thing  Mrs. 
Cadogan  could  have  done  to  begin  this 
conversation  on  abstract  matters,  as  it  occu- 
pied her  daughter's  mind,  and  prevented  her 
from  dwelling  on  painful  subjects.  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  however,  did  not  enter  into  the 
conversation  urged  by  the  promptings  of 
wisdom,  but  by  simple  impulse. 

Some  good  thoughts  had  struck  her ;  and, 
aware  they  were  good  as  thoughts,  she  wished 
to  give  them  utterance.    So  she  closed  her 
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book,  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  crossing  her 
hands  above  her  head,  and  talked  with  Bea- 
trice till  one  o'clock,  which  was  their  luncheon 
hour. 

After  lunch  Beatrice  went  up  to  her  room, 
and  Mrs.  Cadogan's  suspicion  being  disarmed, 
she  took  up  her  book  again  to  read.  In 
about  ten  minutes,  however,  her  anxiety- 
awoke.  Major  Aylmer  would  be  sure  to  call 
and  Beatrice  must  be  downstairs,  and  as  her 
hair  had  looked  somewhat  out  of  order,  she 
would  go  and  dress  it  again  in  a  more 
becoming  fashion  ;  and  so,  fired  with  ardour, 
Mrs.  Cadogan  hastened  to  defeat  her  own 
projects. 

She  found  Beatrice  standing  by  the 
window,  looking  out  on  the  street,  and  im- 
mediately supposed  that  their  thoughts  had 
been  running  in  the  same  direction. 

Yes,  I  think  he  will  be  sure  to  come, 
Trichy,"  she  said,  smiling  with  benignity. 
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Who?''  asked  Beatrice,  a  crimson  flush 
dyeing  her  neck  and  face. 

^^Oh,  we  know!"  answered  her  mother, 
laughing.  Come  and  sit  down,  that  I  may 
dress  your  hair  again." 

Mamma,  how  can  you!"  cried  Beatrice. 
I  shall  never — ^neyer  speak  to  Major  Aylmer 
again ; "  and  the  tears  which  came  into  Miss 
Cadogan's  eyes  were  those  of  outraged  and 
wounded  feeling. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  her 
mother  could  suppose  even  that  she  would 
condescend  to  manoeuvre  to  gain  Major 
Aylmer' s  regard,  and  yet  it  appeared  as 
though  she  took  such  conduct  on  her  part 
quietly  for  granted.  She  felt  bitterly  humili- 
ated and  disgraced.  She  knew  that  Maurice 
would  consider  such  conduct  as  beneath  con- 
tempt, and  would  despise  a  nature  capable  of 
it  with  even  too  high  a  disdain.  And  she  was 
disgraced  in  her  mother's  disgrace. 
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She  felt  utterly  weary.  This  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  in 
which  her  character  had  been  formed.  But 
worse  than  all  this  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  would  be  condemned  to  live  out 
her  existence,  for  she  could  never  and  would 
never  see  Maurice  Aylmer  again. 

She  had  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  allowed 
the  slow  heavy  tears  to  fall  one  by  one  from 
her  eyes  ;  but  as  this  thought  struck  her  and 
the  full  sense  of  her  loneliness  and  desolation 
came  home  to  her,  she  bent  her  head  on  her 
hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  passionate  outburst. 
She  heard — 

"  The  never,  never  whispered  through  the  phantom  years," 

and  she  felt  that  her  nature  would  lower  to 
the  level  of  her  mother's  world,  as  all  hope 
of  succeeding  to  something  better  died  within 
her. 

Beatrice,  don't  be  foolish,  there's  a  good 
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creature !  He  may  come  at  any  moment,  and 
you  won't  look  pretty  if  your  eyes  are  red ! " 

Beatrice's  tears  ceased  to  flow.  Leave 
me!"  she  cried,  with  an  imperious  gesture. 
^'  Leave  me !" 

I  wonder  you  never  thought  of  going  on 
the  stage.  New  talents  are  developed  within 
you  every  day  in  the  most  extraordinary 
way !  You  were  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  and 
now  might  be  a  tragedy  queen  ! " 

Leave  me  !"  said  Beatrice  again. 

Well,  well,  child,  I  am  going  to  leave. 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  in  such  a  charming 
humour  as  to  tempt  me  to  stay ;  but  still  you 
would  not  have  me  run  to  the  door,  would 
you  ?"  Mrs.  Cadogan  with  this  did  leave 
the  room,  wishing  heartily  that  young 
women  would  be  reasonable."  She  knew 
that,  had  she  folded  her  hands,  she  would 
never  have  been  married.  ^^But  girls  have 
grown  so  high  and  mighty  now-a-days,"  she 
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murmured,  ^Hhej  suppose  the  goods  of  life 
are  to  drop  into  their  mouths,  and  will  hardly 
hold  them  open  to  receive  them.  Such  non- 
sense !  I  did  not  love  my  husband  less 
because  I  went  where  I  knew  I  should  meet 
him,  and  encouraged  him  when  I  did  meet 
him.  I  suppose  Beatrice  would  say  her  con- 
duct is  dictated  by  maidenly  modesty ;  and 
if  it  is,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  maidenly 
modesty  is  one  of  the  most  inconvenient,  as 
well  as  absurd,  things  I  know ! 

Mrs.  Cadogan  was  not  allowed,  however, 
to  indulge  in  these  solitary  reflections  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  Major  Aylmer  fulfilled  her 
expectations,  and  came  to  call  on  her. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  bade  him  be  seated  with  a 
smile  of  welcome.  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  to  see  us,"  she  said,  and  determined 
that  she  would  encourage  Major  Aylmer, 
since  her  daughter  would  not. 

I  told  you,"  he  said,  smiling,     did  I 
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not,  that  I  liad  come  to  Sedgeborough  to 
see  my  old  friends  ?" 

No,  you  did  not,"  answered  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  smiling  again  on  her  part.  ^'  I 
tried  to  make  you  say  so,  but  you  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  you  had  only  come  to 
see  your  cousins." 

Major  Aylmer  recalled  the  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Cadogan  had  endeavoured  to  wring  the 
confession  from  him  on  the  previous  evening, 
that  he  had  not  come  to  Sedgeborough  to 
see  his  cousins.  The  confession  had  seemed 
important  then,  but  looked  at  in  the  light 
in  which  she  now  placed  it,  it  appeared 
most  unimportant. 

Maurice  asked,  shortly  after  this,  if  Miss 
Cadogan  were  at  home,  which  put  Mrs. 
Cadogan  to  some  confusion,  as  she  hesitated 
as  to  what  answer  it  would  be  well  to  give. 
If  she  were  to  say  that  Beatrice  was  at 
home,  Maurice  would  be  offended  by  her 
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not  appearing ;  and  if  she  were  to  say  she 
was  out,  and  she  should  chance  to  make 
her  appearance,  she  would  only  be  able  to 
extricate  herself  from  her  difficulty  by  in- 
numerable falsehoods,  which  her  daughter 
might  expose.  She,  however,  saying  that  it 
was  making  good  come  out  of  evil,  deter- 
mined to  run  the  risk  of  exposure,  and  told 
Maurice  that  Beatrice  had  gone  to  her  devo- 
tions. Having  said  this,  she  felt  much  secret 
triumph,  for  Maurice  would  suppose  Beatrice 
was  at  church,  while  she  hoped  that  her 
words  were  true  in  the  sense  that  her 
daughter  was  engaged  in  prayer  for  a  better 
spirit. 

I  shall  be  here  till  Wednesday,"  said 
Maurice,  after  expressing  his  vexation  at 
having  missed  seeing  Miss  Cadogan ;  and 
hope  I  may  see  her  again.  We  had  hardly 
time  to  exchange  more  than  two  words  last 
night.    Do  you  go  to  the  Murrays'  dance  on 
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Tuesday,  because  Mrs.  Aylmer  has  kindly 
asked  me  to  stay,  in  order  to  go  there 

Mrs.  Cadogan  was  unable  to  suppress  the 
flush  of  pleased  surprise  that  rose  to  her 
face,  for  she  had  not  expected  that  Maurice 
would  stay,  even  if  asked,  considering  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  evening. 

Yes,"  she  answered,  we  shall  be  there. 
I  did  not  know  you  cared  so  much  for  danc- 
ing, so  as  to  be  induced  to  prolong  a  visit  on 
its  account." 

I  do  not  dance  much,  certainly,"  he 
replied,  smiling.  ^'  Must  I  give  my  reasons 
for  accepting  this  further  invitation  ?" 

"  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  you  should 
care  to  go  to  a  ball  when  you  don't  dance 
much." 

^'Having  come  to  Sedgeborough  on  pur- 
pose to  see  my  old  friends,  I  naturally  wish 
to  see  as  much  of  them  as  possible." 

Beatrice  and  I  should  be  much  flattered 
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by  the  supposition  you  have  accepted  it  in 
order  to  see  more  of  us.  Are  the  Miss 
Hamiltons  going  ?" 

^'  Yes,  they  go  too.  Mrs.  Hamilton  seemed 
quite  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
letting  them  condescend  too  much  to  allow 
them  to  appear  at  a  Sedgeborough  ball." 

Do  you  admire  that  Eulalie,  of  whom 
every  one  speaks  so  much  ?  The  only  thing 
striking  about  her  that  I  can  see  is  her  size : 
she  certainly  catches  the  eye." 

She  is  handsome,  there  is  no  doubt," 
said  Major  Aylmer,  rising  to  go. 

Maurice  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having 
seen  Beatrice,  and  begged  to  be  remembered 
to  her.  Mrs.  Cadogan  had,  however,  a  very 
different  plan  of  action  in  view.  She  deter- 
mined never  to  mention  Major  Aylmer's 
name,  and  hoped  her  daughter  would  be 
unable  to  restrain  her  curiosity  to  hear  what 
had  been  said  and  done,  ^nd  before  Tuesday 
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evening  would  come,  and  beg  to  be  given  all 
thedetailsof  the  interview.  And  so,"  thought 
Mrs.  Cadogan,  she  will  meet  him  next  in  a 
humble  and  contrite  frame  of  mind." 

Although  Beatrice  had  some  reason  for 
anger  against  her  mother,  she  did  not  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, as  the  Misses  Sidmouth  would  have 
done.  On  that  Sunday  evening  she  had 
grown  quite  tired  of  her  own  society 
by  seven  o'clock,  their  usual  dinner-hour, 
and  even  felt  that  exhausted  nature  needed 
refreshment. 

She  was  not  of  a  sulky  disposition ;  and  any 
one  who  had  seen  her  on  that  evening,  would 
never  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  she  had 
passed  anything  but  the  most  ordinary  of 
Sundays.  She  and  her  mother  exchanged  a 
few  words  on  indifferent  matters,  and  then 
busied  themselves  with  their  books.  Beatrice 
was  not  a  woman  who  would   nurse  her 
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sorrow,  or  "  embrace  it  as  a  natural  good." 
She  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  joined  with  a 
smiling  face  in  the  ordinary  details  of  lite. 
Indeed,  she  went  so  far  as  this,  that  her 
interest  in  these  details  was  not  entirely 
affected,  and  she  was  quite  as  capable  of 
grasping  the  subject  on  which  she  read  as 
she  was  at  other  times.  And  this,  I  think, 
was  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  a  woman,  for 
when  grief  comes  to  one  of  these,  it  seems  to 
paralyze  her  powers  for  a  time,  so  that  she 
is  incapable  of  interest  and  absorption  in 
other  matters.  The  cause  of  this  may  partly 
be  found  in  women  having  usually  no  regular 
business  in  life,  and  partly  in  their  finely 
strung  and  delicate  natures. 

During  her  meditations  that  night,  Beatrice 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  past  should  be 
forgotten,  and  that  any  disappointment  she 
might  have  had  should  be  overlived. 

It  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again/' 
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she  said ;  "  but  still  I  shall  force  myself  to  see 
that  life  may  have  other  interests,  though 
they  be  less  absorbing,  and  other  pleasures, 
though  they  be  less  intense."  And  then  she 
added,  with  some  bitterness,  ^'I  may  yet  have 
the  happiness  which  depends  on  the  frying- 
pan,  and  lead  a  pleasant,  moderate  life." 

She  would  marry,  she  told  herself,  and 
submit  to  see  in  marriage,  not  the  eternal 
union  which  she  had  fondly  conceived  it  to 
be,  but  the  union  of  two  very  friendly  people, 
entered  upon  for  the  promotion  of  their 
worldly  comfort.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some 
bitterness  in  these  thoughts,  and  much  sad- 
ness ;  and  I  think  that  she  felt  that,  however 
much  she  might  in  the  future  stifle  the  ex- 
pression of  these,  they  would,  in  truth,  under- 
lie her  life — taking  from  it  all  possibility  of 
sweetness. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  off  here  to  Florence 
Aylmer,  and  the  contrast  which  there  was 
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between  them.  She  had  seen,  in  a  measure, 
what  had  occmTed  between  Florence  and 
Ernest,  and  had  regretted  the  careless  words 
she  had  said  to  the  latter  about  blue  angels. 
She  had  believed  that  nature  would  triumph 
over  opinion;  and  when  she  had  seen  Ernest 
return  to  London,  and  noticed  the  grave, 
sad  exjDression  which  sometimes  came  into 
Florence's  face,  she  was  surprised  as  well  as 
mortified.  She  knew,  however,  that  the  evil 
had  been  done,  and  that  the  only  effect  her 
words  could  have  had  was  to  call  it  sooner 
into  being. 

In  tracing  out  her  own  future  she  also 
attempted  to  trace  out  that  of  Florence.  She 
knew  that  contentment  with  a  pleasant  ordi- 
nary existence,  which  she  would  not  beautify 
with  tlie  poetry  of  her  imagination,  would  be 
impossible  to  her,  and  that  the  philosophy 
wliich  alone  had  no  charms  for  her  was  the 

philosoj)hy  of  the  frying-pan."    She  there- 
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fore  pictured  her  as  remaining  unmarried,  but 
saw  her  become  the  leader  of  the  literary 
world  of  Sedgeborough,  helping  on  some, 
drawing  others  together,  and  uniting  the 
whole  by  the  influence  of  her  noble  nature, 
and  by  the  universality  of  her  own  mind 
endeavouring  to  raise  it  above  the  provin- 
cialism which  now  affected  it  in  all  its 
parts. 

From  Florence,  Beatrice's  thoughts  ran  on 
to  Ernest.  She  had  liked  him,  and  shrunk 
from  drawing  the  future  she  supposed  to  lie  in 
store  for  him ;  for  she  believed  that  he  would 
either  exhaust  his  finely-wrought  and  sen- 
sitive nature  by  unslacking  labour,  or,  if  his 
constitution  stood  the  test  put  to  it,  that  he 
would  grow  as  hard  and  inflexible  in  his 
character  as  in  his  creed;  for  his  thoughts 
and  opinions  were  too  much  part  of  himself 
not  to  influence  his  nature. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  was  as  much  surprised  as 
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mortified  when  Beatrice  came  down  the 
next  morning,  looking  and  talking  as  usual. 
Look  at  her  as  sharply  as  she  might,  she 
could  see  no  signs  of  a  restless  night,  and 
though  she  did  not  know  how  a  broken  heart 
would  show  itself,  she  believed  that  its  posses- 
sion was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  a 
healthy  appetite  such  as  her  daughter  mani- 
fested. After  breakfast  was  over,  Beatrice 
said  she  would  go  to  St.  Mary's  church  to 
practise  on  the  organ  there,  if  her  mother  had 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  Mrs.  Cadogan 
gladly  consented  to  this,  believing  that  this 
was  the  most  hopeful  sign  she  had  seen  about 
her  daughter,  as  she  had  heard  it  was  quite 
the  orthodox  thing  for  broken-hearted  young 
ladies  to  pour  out  their  sorrows  in  mournful 
music.  Unfortunately,  however,  Beatrice 
went  frequently,  and  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions,  to  practise  on  this  organ,  so  that, 
after  all,  this  sign  was  not  very  hopeful ! 
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When  Tuesday  evening  came  and  found 
Beatrice  still  silent  with  regard  to  Major 
Aylmer,  Mrs.  Cadogan's  disappointment  and 
vexation  increased;  and  whereas  she  had 
determined  not  to  return  any  answers  to 
solicitations,  however  pressing,  she  had  now 
to  place  a  restraint  on  herself,  lest  she  should 
give  her  information  unsolicited. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  The  heart  grows  weary  of  all  mirth 
And  vain  delight." 

Mrs.  Cadogan  looked  round  the  Murrays' 
drawing-room  anxiously,  when  she  and  her 
daughter  arrived  on  Tuesday  night,  and  saw 
at  once  that  the  Aylmers  had  not  yet 
come. 

Trichy,"  she  said,  do  not  engage 
yourself  too  deeply." 

Beatrice  laughed  a  little  in  answer,  as  she 
went  off  with  Edward  Stuart. 

^^Your  eldest  brother  has  left  you  now, 
has  he  not  ?  " 

^^Yes,  he  returned  to  London  some  time 
ago." 
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Do  you  hear  often  from  him  ?"  she  asked 
next. 

No;  we  have  only  had  two  short  letters 
since  he  left,  which  had  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  to  the  point.  He  tells  us  absolutely 
nothing  about  matters  which  interest  us.'' 

One  of  your  sisters  should  go  up  and 
keep  house  for  him." 

The  plan  has  been  proposed,  and  Hester, 
who  is  always  anxious  to  undertake  anything 
new,  practicable  or  impracticable,  wished  to 
put  it  into  execution  at  once,  but  he  did  not 
wish  it  himself." 

That  is  a  pity,"  she  said;  and  then 
added,  laughing,  ^'  he  is  so  handsome,  I  took 
quite  an  interest  in  him." 

I  wish  I  could  only  have  the  same  claim 
to  your  interest,"  he  said,  laughing  too. 

There  was  here  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
room,  consequent  on  the  arrival  of  a  large 
party  of  the  Aylmers. 
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As  Beatrice  and  Edward  stood  back  in  the 
crowd,  Maurice  Aylmer  and  Eulalie  Hamilton 
passed  close  by  them. 

Maurice  did  not  see  Beatrice,  as  his  eyes 
rested,  in  evident  admiration,  on  the  fair  face 
ujDturned  to  his.  He  was  smiling;  and 
though  his  voice  was  low,  the  words  reached 
Beatrice's  ear:  You  shall  see  that  when  you 
come  to  Aylmer  Court,"  he  said ;  and  as  she 
heard  it  the  room  seemed  to  swim  before  her. 
She  told  herself  that  if  he  had  come  to 
Sedgeborough  to  see  her,  he  had  stayed  to 
see  Eulalie  Hamilton.  She  collected  herself 
at  once,  though,  in  turning  her  head  to  say 
some  laughing  words  to  Edward  Stuart,  she 
thought  she  saw  Mrs.  Aylmer's  eyes  resting 
on  her  in  compassion. 

She  was  surrounded  now  by  men  anxious 
to  obtain  a  dance  from  her,  for  Beatrice  was, 
without  a  doubt,  the  most  popular  woman  in 
Sedgeborough.    Mr.  Carrick  came  up  rather 
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late,  so  she  only  gave  him  a  dance  after 
supper;  and  Major  Aylmer was  given  a  later 
one  even,  when  he  came  to  her,  after  having 
disposed  of  Eulalie. 

"  It  appears,"  he  said,  as  though  I  were 
always  to  be  too  late,  as  you  prophesied." 

^^Not  always,  I  hope,"  she  answered, 
smiling,  and  thinking  of  Eulalie,  while  he 
thought  of  herself,  and,  echoing  her  wish, 
unconsciously  took  it  as  encouragement. 

Beatrice  noticed  that  Maurice  danced 
frequently  with  Eulalie,  but  still  had  no  real 
cause  for  jealousy,  for,  though  he  admired 
her,  a  thought  beyond  admiration  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  The  invitation  he  had 
given  to  Aylmer  Court  had  been  unavoidable, 
for  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  complained  frequently, 
not  only  in  his  presence,  but  to  him  personally, 
of  the  length  of  the  journey  from  Sedge- 
borough  to  London,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
Sedgeborough  as  a  starting-point.  She  had  also 
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asked  repeatedly  if  Mrs.  Radnor  were  still  at 
Aylmer  Court,  how  long  a  visit  she  intended 
to  make,  and  dilated  on  her  anxiety  to  meet 
him  again,  in  London  or  elsewhere.  If  Mrs. 
Hamilton  really  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
he  was  pleased  that  she  should  do  so,  and 
therefore  invited  her  to  stay  a  few  days  with 
him  on  her  way  to  London,  which  invitation 
she  had  been  happy  to  accept.  She  said  it 
would  be  such  a  convenient  arrangement; 
and  though  Maurice  could  not  clearly  see  its 
convenience,  he  was  pleased  she  should  look 
on  it  as  such. 

He  was  a  persistent  man,  who  was  not 
lightly  turned  aside  from  a  point  he  had  in 
view,  and  so  would  have  called  to  see  the 
Cadogans  again  had  it  been  in  the  least 
possible.  But  Mrs.  '  Hamilton  had  been 
seized  with  a  love  of  beautiful  scenery,  which 
to  those  who  knew  her  best  was  quite  un- 
precedented, and  was  convinced  that  the 
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country  round  Sedgeborough  was  well  worth 
being  seen.  She  therefore  induced  Mrs. 
Aylmer  to  make  long  excursions  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  both  of  which  Major  Aylmer  was 
obliged  to  join.  They  had  been  very  pleasant 
parties, — pleasanter,  indeed,  than  such  par- 
ties usually  are, — and  had  been  arranged 
so  that  Maurice  and  Eulalie  were  thrown 
much  together ;  so  that  the  terms  which  they 
were  now  on  were  of  the  most  intimate. 

You  seem  to  have  been  enjoying 
yourself,"  said  Mr.  Carrick  to  Beatrice,  as 
he  came  to  claim  her  hand  for  the  dance  she 
had  given  him.  There  was  some  vexation 
in  his  tones,  for  he  had  not  had  any  enjoy- 
ment, and  had  told  himself  frequently  that 
his  dancing  days  were  over,  that  the  pleasures 
of  society  began  to  pall  on  him,  and  that  his 
youth  was  departing.  As  he  watched  the 
dancers  as  they  passed  him  with  happy 
absorbed  faces,  he  remarked  that  it  had 
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become  his  conviction  that  he  was  a  domestic 
character,  and  that  the  pleasures  of  home  life 
and  of  a  family  circle  were  those  which  now 
had  most  charms  for  him. 

He  recollected  how  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  married,  and  mournfully 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  younger 
generation  was  taking  the  place  which  he 
had  hitherto  supposed  still  to  belong  to  his. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  in  his  mind  that 
he  had  accused  Miss  Cadogan,  with  some 
bitterness,  of  having  enjoyed  herself.  It 
certainly  did  seem  hard  that  those  delights 
which  had  palled  on  him  were  still  full  of 
freshness  and  charm  to  others. 

What  do  we  come  to  a  dance  for,  if  it 
is  not  to  find  enjoyment  ?  To  mope  ?  Your 
expression  would  certainly  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  you  considered  to  feel  sorrow  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  man.  This  is  the  Decalogue,  as 
set  forth  by  Charles  Carrick,  Esq.,  of  Nowhere : 
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1st  Commandment:  Tliou  shalt  take  no 
pleasure. 

2nd  Commandment :  Thou  shalt  not 
smile." 

I  wish  I  could  smile,  Miss  Cadogan,  I 
am  sure  ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  at  which  to 
do  so." 

^'  So  I  have  seen,  and  have  been  watching 
you  with  the  most  profound  pity.  I  saw 
you  staring  at  my  poor  mother,  as  though 
you  were  reciting — '  Is  there,  is  there  balm 
in  Gilead?  tell  me  truly,  I  implore.'  " 

They  joined  in  the  dance  for  a  little,  and 
then  Beatrice  complained  of  the  heat,  and 
Mr.  Carrick  led  her  into  one  of  the  side 
rooms.  It  was  unoccupied,  and  they  seated 
themselves  at  their  ease,  both  feeling  some 
relief  at  being  removed  from  the  sounds  of 
music  and  laughter  and  the  bright  lights  of 
the  other  room. 

^'  What  have  you  been  doing,"  asked 
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Beatrice,  "  that  you  have  become  so  mourn- 
ful ?" 

I  have  been  learning  that  the  days  of 
my  youth  are  passed.  You  may  laugh,  Miss 
Cadogan,  but  it  is  not  kind,  for  I  am  really 
quite  serious." 

And  how  have  you  learnt  this  ?" 

I  have  experienced  how  very  intolerable 
are  the  pleasures  of  life.  I  have  been  at  a 
picnic,  indeed  at  two,  since  Sunday,  and 
continually  indulged  in  the  hope  that  enjoy- 
ment would  some  time  commence,  only  it 
never  did ! " 

Two  picnics !   Who  gave  them 

Mrs.  Aylmer.  Everything  was  well 
arranged,"  he  went  on,  regretfully,  and 
other  people  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves." 

Arc  Major  Aylmer  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
still  young  enough  to  enjoy  picnics?" 

Oh,  they  are  boys!"  answered  Mr.  Car- 
rick,  laughing.     ^'  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  the 
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champagne,  while  Major  Aylmer  made  him- 
self otherwise  agreeable."  Mr.  Carrick  felt 
sorely  tempted  to  explain  how  and  to  whom 
Maurice  had  made  himself  agreeable,  only 
he  felt  also  that  this  would  be  taking  an 
unfair  advantage,  and  therefore  restrained 
his  desire,  telling  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  hindered  him 
from  giving  the  explanation. 

Perhaps  Major  Aylmer  had  some  one  he 
liked  to  talk  to,"  said  Beatrice,  while  you 
had  not  ?  I  should  imagine  that  you  are 
younger  than  he  by  several  years?" 

Younger  in  years,  perhaps,"  Mr.  Carrick 
admitted  in  some  vexation,  as  his  youthful 
appearance  had  always  been  a  disadvantage 
to  him. 

Young  in  years,  but  old  in — what  is  it 
asked  Beatrice,  laughing. 

I  shall  leave  that  to  you  to  say,"  replied 
Mr.  Carrick,  modestly,  but  with  the  pleasant 
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consciousness  that  slie  could  not  say  he  was 
old  in  anything  but  what  was  good. 

I  suppose  Miss  Eulalie  Hamilton  enjoyed 
the  picnic  as  well  as  Major  Aylmer?"  said 
Beatrice,  unable  to  hide  some  asperity  in 
her  tones. 

The  enjoyment  was  mutual,  I  imagine," 
answered  Mr.  Carrick,  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 

The  Hamiltons  go  to  London  soon,  do 
they  not  ?" 

Yes,  but  they  go  to  Aylmer  Court  first. 
It  was  too  long  a  journey  from  Sedgeborough 
to  London  for  them  to  undertake  in  one  day. 
Sedgeborough  is  such  an  inconvenient  start- 
ing place ;  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not 
inconvenient  altogether  in  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
idea." 

Except  as  a  place  in  which  to  make 
quick  friendships,"  said  Beatrice,  who  noticed 
that  Mr.  Carrick  regretted  his  words  as  soon 
as  he  had  given  them  utterance ;  and  although 
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they  merely  corroborated  what  she  had 
already  heard,  they  lent  more  weight  to 
the  matter  than  it  had  had  before.  She 
was  determined  to  show  Mr.  Carrick  her 
indifference  and  that  she  was  by  no  means 
heart-broken,  and  so  remarked,  that  Eulalie 
Hamilton  was  very  charming  as  well  as 
handsome,  and  no  doubt  Major  Aylmer's 
evident  admiration  would  grow  into  a 
stronger  feeling.     Then  she  added, — 

The  next  dance  is  begun,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  will  be  looking  for"  me ;  we  had  better 
come  into  the  next  room.  Dear  me,  how 
low  this  sofa  is  !  Pull  me  up,"  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  Mr.  Carrick  took  the 
hand,  but  did  not  attempt  to  fulfil  her  com- 
mands. 

Beatrice,"  he  said,  we  are  old  friends. 
Can  you  trust  me  well  enough  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  help  you  always  ?" 

Miss  Cadogan  sprang  from  her  seat  with 

VOL.  II.  I 
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an  ease  and  alacrity  which  showed  that  Mr. 
Carrick's  assistance  had  been  by  no  means 
necessary.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand 
from  his,  however. 

We  are  very  good  old  friends,"  she  said, 

and  I  can  trust  you  with  a  good  deal." 
Her  voice  shook  slightly  as  she  spoke,  with 
feeling  which  was  not  affected." 

And  if  you  will  trust  me  entirely,"  he 
continued,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you 
have  not  trusted  amiss." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Edward  Stuart 
came  in  and  claimed  Beatrice  as  his  partner ; 
but  as  she  left  Mr.  Carrick,  she  believed  that 
she  was  virtually  engaged  to  him.  She  did 
not  regret  her  decision.  They  would  be 
very  excellent  friends,  she  said,  and  knew 
and  could  trust  each  other  thoroughly ;  she 
at  least  could  trust  him,  and  it  should  hence- 
forth  be  lier  endeavour  to  deserve  his  trust 
on  her  part.     Her  existence  as  his  wife 
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would,  she  believed,  be  tolerable,  if  slightly 
tedious;  but  then  her  twenty-two  years'  ex- 
perience had  taught  her  that  a  tolerable  life 
was  the  best  which  could  be  expected. 

Edward  Stuart  found  Miss  Cadogan  quieter 
and  less  amusing  than  he  had  ever  known 
her  before.  They  scarcely  exchanged  two 
words  as  they  walked  through  the  quad- 
rille; and,  as  they  promenaded  the  room 
afterwards,  it  was  very  much  the  same. 

^^At  last,"  said  Maurice,  in  low  tones  to 
Beatrice,  as  he  oiFered  her  his  arm  for  the 
next  waltz.  I  thought  this  dance  was  never 
coming ; "  and  he  bent  down  as  he  spoke  to 
look  into  the  face,  which  was  very  lovely  to 
him  in  the  gravity  it  had  assumed. 

They  joined  in  the  dance  for  some  time, 
when  at  last,  noticing  that  she  was  pale,  he 
said  that  she  was  tired,  and  they  must 
stop. 

Yes,"  she  answered,    I  am  very  tired." 
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Before  she  was  aware,  he  had  pushed 
open  the  half-closed  door  of  the  ante-room 
she  had  entered  so  shortly  before  with  Mr. 
Carrick.  ^'  It  is  cooler  here,"  he  said;  adding 
more  softly,  and  we  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted." 

It  was  not  hot;  we  had  better  go  back  to 
the  other  room,"  said  Beatrice,  and  would 
have  drawn  back,  but  Maurice  retained  her. 

Beatrice,"  he  asked,  ^^why  is  it  you 
will  not  let  me  take  the  place  I  once  held 
towards  you  ?" 

Her  face  retained  its  grave,  calm  expres- 
sion as  she  replied,  I  hope  we  shall  always 
be  friends.  Major  Aylmer." 

^'Friends!"  he  repeated  with  warmth; 
^^but  that  is  not  as  it  was,  Beatrice.  I  ask 
for  bread,  and  you  give  me  a  stone." 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  were  ever  more 
than  friends.  Conceding  the  j)omt,  how- 
ever, whatever  was  is  past."    She  spoke  in 
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low,  firm  tones,  which  admitted  of  no  doubt 
as  to  her  meaning.  She  was  pledged  to 
Mr.  Carrick,  and  would  be  true  to  him,  she 
said,  as  though  she  were  his  wife — this 
thought  giving  her  strength  and  composure 
for  the  moment,  at  least. 

Have  I,  then,  come  too  late,  Beatrice  ? 
It  cannot  be  so ; "  and  Maurice  would  have 
taken  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it 
quickly. 

^^Yes,  too  late,"  she  repeated;  and  then 
her  strength  gave  way  as  the  sense  of  the 
words  ^Hoolate"  came  home  to  her.  Had 
she  been  wise  and  considerate  in  her  con- 
duct, it  would  have  been  all  very  well  to 
have  remained  firm  and  calm,  conscious  of 
her  own  integrity ;  but,  as  she  told  herself 
she  had  been  a  fool  in  the  hasty  jealousy 
which  had  prompted  her  actions,  she  sank 
down  on  the  sofa,  and,  resting  her  head  in 
her  hands,  repeated,    Too  late." 
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Beatrice,  this  gives  me  a  right  to  ask 
more.    How  am  I  too  late  ?" 

Leave  me,  please,"  she  forced  out  from 
between  her  white  lips ;  and  then,  raising  her 
calm,  pale  face,  she  added,  ^^I  would  rather 
you  left  me." 

But  he  would  not  be  turned  away. 

That  is  no  answer,"  he  said.  ^^How 
have  I  come  too  late,  and  what  has  risen  up 
to  separate  us  ?  My  delay  in  coming  to  you, 
Beatrice,  is  it  that  which  you  cannot  for- 
give ?" 

Her  clasped  hands  rested  on  a  small  table 
in  front  of  her  as  she  turned  to  face  him, 
and  leaned  forward  to  give  force  to  her  words. 

I  am  not  free,"  she  said. 

Beatrice  not  free !" 

No,  Major  Aylmer.  I  bound  myself  ten 
minutes  ago  to  marry  another  man  who  has 
my  respect  and  regard  !  Will  you  leave  me 
now?" 
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'^Too  late  by  ten  minutes!"  he  cried; 
^^my  cursed  folly  in  not  having  won  you 
two  years  before.'' 

^^I  can  trust  you,  Major  Aylmer,  to  let 
the  past  be  past  from  this  time.  It  will  be 
better,  perhaps,  if  you  take  me  to  the  next 
room." 

She  rose  as  she  said  this,  and  gravely  he 
gave  her  his  arm,  and,  turning  to  the  door,, 
they  faced  Mr.  Carrick,  who  had  seen  them 
enter  the  room,  and  had  come  to  get  another 
dance  from  Beatrice. 

On  seeing  him,  Beatrice  left  Maurice  and 
went  to  him. 

Charles,"  she  said,  '^is  not  this  our 
dance  ?" 

But  Mr.  Carrick  did  not  advance  towards 
her.  He  had  heard  Major  Aylmer's  words 
about  his  folly  in  having  come  too  late,  and 
her  "I  can  trust  you,  Major  A^dmer,  to  let 
the  past  be  past  from  this  time." 
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How  is  this,  Beatrice  ?  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  of  all  things  I  now 
desire  your  welfare,  and  trust  you  to  answer 
me  truly.  If  Major  Aylmer  came  too  late, 
did  I  come  too  soon  ?" 

Major  Aylmer  here  made  a  movement  as 
though  he  would  leave  them ;  but  Mr.  Carrick 
begged  him,  by  a  sign,  to  stay. 

Beatrice  still  retained  her  calmness.  We 
shall  be  very  happy,  I  believe,  Charles,"  she 
said,  and  laid  her  slender  hand  gently  on  his 
arm. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  rested  on  her 
for  a  moment  in  silent  admiration.  They 
both  loved  her  in  their  different  fashions, 
but  neither  had  believed  she  could  have  been 
so  beautiful  as  she  looked  now. 

Mr.  Carrick  took  the  hand  resting  on  his 
arm.       I  came  too  soon,  I  see,"  he  said. 

Major  Aylmer,  she  is  yours  by  a  better  right 
than  mine." 
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But  Beatrice  was  true  to  him  still  and  to 
her  troth.  She  did  not  believe  he  loved  her, 
but  he  had  won  her  gratitude  and  regard, 
and  should  have  all  she  could  give  him  in 
return.  She  hung  back,  therefore,  repeating 
that  he  could  trust  her  that  the  past  should 
be  forgotten. 

But  his  answer  was  decided.  "  I  am 
disappointed,  Beatrice,  in  learning  that  a 
union  between  us  is  impossible,  I  admit ; 
but  my  love  for  you  is  that  of  a  friend: 
Major  Aylmer's,  I  suppose,  that  of  a — a 
lover."    Mr.  Carrick  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Carrick,  she  is  bound  to  you  in 
every  way,"  said  Maurice.  This  cannot 
be  the  case.  Whatever  there  may  have  been 
in  the  past  between  us,  we  have  lost  all 
right  to  recall." 

"  She  is  bound  to  me  in  friendship,  I  hope. 
Miss  Cadogan,  will  you  receive  my  con- 
gratulations ?    Major  Aylmer,  you  have  won 
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a  most  charming  wife.  I  only  fear  Sedge- 
borongh  will  be  intolerably  dull  when  it 
has  lost  her."  Mr.  Carrick  in  saying  these 
words  had  regained  his  ordinary  composure 
of  manner ;  but  seeing  some  hesitation  still 
on  Beatrice's  part,  he  added,  smiling,  Miss 
Cadogan,  the  dance  will  soon  be  over  if  we 
don't  go  quickly.  Will  you  not  give  me  a 
turn?" 

''I  will  give  you  anything  ! "  cried  Beatrice. 
But  I  don't  wish  anything;  but  only  a 
dance." 

Major  Aylmer  stood  back  to  let  the  two 
pass  him ;  and  when  left  alone,  paced  up 
and  down  slowly,  as  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
sider calmly  the  events  which  had  just  taken 
place.  Mr.  Carrick  could  surely  not  have 
resigned  his  right  to  Beatrice's  hand,  or 
would,  at  least,  have  been  unable  to  preserve 
his  equanimity  as  he  had  done. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  a  comedy  of 
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errors  acted,  and  Maurice  was  unable  to 
determine  what  his  exact  position  was  or 
ought  to  be.  It  all  depended  on  this :  had 
Mr.  Carrick  merely  renounced  Beatrice  out 
of  the  promptings  of  generosity,  or  were  his 
feelings  towards  her  merely  those  of  a  friend? 
Maurice  supposed  that  Beatrice  and  Mr. 
Carrick  would  settle  the  matter  between 
them,  and  he  must  abide  by  their  decision. 

On  returning  to  the  dancing-room  shortly 
after,  Maurice  found  that  the  Cadogans  and 
Aylmers  had  already  gone,  and  as  he  stood 
in  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Carrick  came  up  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Cadogan  has  taken  your  place  in 
the  cab,  and  I  said  I  would  walk  home  with 
you.    It  is  not  far  to  go." 

Mr.  Carrick  was  the  first  to  open  the  sub- 
ject which  touched  so  nearly  the  interests  of 
l^oth,  as  they  walked  down  the  street  together. 

'^Miss  Cadogan  and  1  came  to  a  good 
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understanding  during  that  dance,"  he  began, 
and  then  stojDped,  in  some  hesitation  as  to 
how  he  should  continue,  when  Major  Aylmer 
expressed  himself  delighted  that  a  good 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  in  the 
matter. 

Miss  Cadogan  and  I  have  always  been 
excellent  friends.  When  she  consented  to 
be  my  wife  to-night,  we  both  avoided  all 
talk  of  anything  more  than  friendship.  I 
wished  a  wife,  and  I  suppose  she  wished  an 
establishment.'' 

Mr.  Carrick  gave  this  explanation  with 
some  pain  and  difficulty,  and  the  expression, 
of  his  countenance  was  woeful,  for  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  tell  his  secret  thoughts  to 
another,  more  especially  when  that  other 
was  a  comparative  stranger,  who,  considering 
his  position,  might  have  some  right  to  feel 
indignant  at  the  commercial  partnership 
into  which  he  and  Miss  Cadogan  had  pro- 
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posed  to  enter.  He  had  told  Beatrice,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  give  Major  Aylmer  this 
explanation,  and,  in  giving  it,  a  certain  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  his  own  self-sacrifice  was 
some  consolation. 

Miss  Cadogan  has  asked  me  to  explain 
the  motives  which  made  her  accept  my 
offer,"  he  continued,  ^^as  she  fears  you  will 
think  she  has  been  somewhat  unreason- 
able." 

Major  Aylmer  thought  Miss  Cadogan's 
conduct  appeared  more  than  somewhat 
unreasonable,"  for  she  must  have  known 
that  he  meant  to  offer  her  his  hand,  and  if 
she  wished  an  establishment,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  give  her  a  better  one  than 
Mr.  Carrick. 

He  was,  however,  determined  that  Beatrice's 
explanation,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
come  through  no  one  else ;  that  he  should 
have  it  from  her  own  lips,  or  not  at  all. 
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When  Mr.  Carrick  would  have  proceeded,  he 
therefore  interrupted  him. 

I  suppose  from  this  that  you  and  Miss  . 
Cadogan  have  arranged  that  the  commercial 
engagement  shall  be  broken  off.  For  the 
rest,  I  shall  prefer  to  hear  the  reasons  of 
Miss  Cadogan' s  having  done  me  the  honour 
to  accept  of  my  establishment  rather  than  of 
yours  from  herself." 

Maurice  felt,  after  saying  this,  that  he  had 
been  ungenerous  to  Mr.  Carrick  ;  but  he  was 
yet  unable  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
asked  Beatrice  to  be  his  wife,  when  he  now 
seemed  only  anxious  to  be  loosened  from  his 
engagement.  He  believed  Mr.  Carrick  had 
entered  far  too  quickly  into  a  right  appre- 
ciation of  the  state  of  matters  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  Beatrice  when  he  had 
interrupted  them,  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  previous  circumstances  regarding  their 
intimacy.    He  must,  therefore,  have  known 
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that  Maurice  had  come  to  Sedgeborough  to 
ask  Beatrice  to  be  his  wife,  and  in  asking 
her  himself,  had  shown  a  petty  jealousy, 
since  it  was  not  a  determination  to  win  her 
in  fair  and  open  war. 

Maurice  Aylmer  found  it  impossible  to 
put  himself  in  Mr.  Carrick's  position ;  and 
judging  him  from  his  own,  therefore  judged 
him  unjustly. 

AVhen  Mr.  Carrick  heard  Major  Aylmer's 
words,  he  felt  inclined  to  leave  the  matter 
where  it  was,  and  let  him  come  to  a  good 
understanding  with  Beatrice  as  best  he 
might;  but  he  resisted  the  temptation  at 
once,  and  went  on  painfully  with  his  ex- 
planation. 

But  you  see,  unfortunately  for  me,  it  was 
only  my  establishment  she  wished,"  he  said. 

The  fact  was,  her  people  had  been  making 
schemes  and  plans  which  caused  all  the 
difficulty.    If  any  one  is  to  blame,  it  is 
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Mrs.  Cadogan.  But,  as  you  say,  Miss  Cado- 
gan  herself  will  be  able  to  explain  the  matter. 
Here  we  are  at  the  Aylmers'." 

Short  as  their  walk  had  been,  they  were 
both  relieved  when  it  was  over.  As  Major 
Aylmer  said  ♦^Grood-night,"  he  felt  that  some 
acknowledgment  was  due  from  him  to  Mr. 
Carrick  for  his  conduct. 

Beatrice  and  I,"  he  said,  ''must  always  be 
grateful  for  the  consideration  you  have  shown 
in  this  matter." 

''  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  gratitude, 
I  am  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Carrick.  ''AH  I 
hope  is,  that  you  will  not  imagine  me  to  be 
a  disappointed  man,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
propose  to  somebody  else,  who  perhaps  may 
be.  in  love  with  another  somebody,  in  order 
to  prove  that  I  am  heart  whole." 

There  was  a  certain  gentle  self-commis- 
eration in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  which  would 
have  been  very  touching  to  any  impartial 
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judge,  but  Maurice  laughed  a  little  as  he 
answered, — 

But  if  you  only  want  a  wife,  it  will  not 
matter  to  you  whether  she  loves  you  or 
not.'' 

^^I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Carrick,  with 
eager  asseveration,  I  am  cured  of  all  wants 
in  that  direction  I  ever  may  have  had." 

From  what  Mr.  Carrick  had  said,  Maurice 
gathered  that  some  inconsiderate  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  induced  Bea- 
trice to  act  as  she  had  done.  He  could  not 
but  consider  that,  even  making  allowances 
for  many  ill-judged  actions  on  Mrs.  Cadogan's 
part,  Beatrice  must  have  been  unreasonable ; 
but  he  determined  to  suspend  all  judgment 
on  the  matter  until  he  had  received  Beatrice's 
explanation. 

Looking  back  on  all  the  circumstances,  his 
regard  for  Mr.  Carrick  increased,  and  he 
felt  that  he  would  have  had  some  reason  had 

VOL.  II.  K 
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he  been  aggrieved  and  offended  by  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received. 

Mr.  Carrick  was  certainly  not  offended, 
and  even  looked  back  on  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening  with  some  satisfaction.  The 
consciousness  of  having  acted  in  a  laudable 
manner  is,  in  most  circumstances,  a  sovereign 
antidote,  and  Mr.  Carrick  had  this  conscious- 
ness, for  a  time  at  least.  He  might  have 
been  unwise  at  the  beginning,  when  he 
offered  his  hand  to  Beatrice ;  but  in  all  the 
after  events  he  had  shown,  he  felt,  a  tact  and 
generosity  of  which  few  other  men  would 
have  been  capable.  He  told  himself  as  he 
walked  home  that  it  had  been  like  a  fairy 
story,  in  which  he  had  acted  as  the  god- 
mother who  had  smoothed  all  matters  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  Cinderella.  When  he 
was  in  liis  bed,  he  went  over  again  and  again 
the  scene  when  he  had  interrupted  the  two 
in  the  ante-room,  and  found  it  a  much  plea- 
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santer  occupation  than  going  to  sleep  would 
have  been.  He  saw  Beatrice  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  as  she  said,  I  believe  we 
shall  be  very  happy,  Charles,"  and  pleased 
himself  at  times  by  supposing  that  he  had 
done  as  the  natural  man  dictated,  and  sworn 
they  should  be  happy,  and  had  carried  off 
his  bride,  notwithstanding  Major  Aylmer. 

It  is  remarkable  how  different  our  actions 
of  a  previous  night  appear  when  we  review 
them 

In  the  light  so  common,  so  every  day, 
Which  the  sun  each  morning  launches,'* 

to  what  they  did  at  the  time. 

Some  have  said  that  life  is  a  too  well-acted 
tragedy;  others,  that  it  is  an  ill-acted  comedy; 
and  others  again,  hold  that  the  tragic  and 
comic  are  inextricably  interwoven.  In 
ordinary  life,  however,  the  tragic  and  comic 
alike  are  merged  in  the  commonplace ;  and 
if  we  have  acted  or  spoken  in  a  moment  of 
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excited  feeling,  our  cooler  consideration 
teaches  us  to  look  back  on  this  with  surprise 
and  vexation.  When  Mr.  Carrick  awoke 
the  next  morning,  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  so  few  hours  before  appeared 
simply  incredible :  he  believed  he  had  been 
dreaming,  and  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  sleep.  He  laughed  as  he  pictured  Miss 
Cadogan  gravely  declaring  that  she  and 
Charles  should  be  very  happy,  and  laughed 
still  more  when  he  thought  of  himself  gravely 
making  her  over  to  Major  Aylmer. 

It  is  as  good  as  a  scene  in  a  play,"  he 
said ;  and  then  awoke  to  fuller  consciousness, 
and  became  aware  that  it  was  a  play  which 
had  really  been  acted,  and  no  dream.  What 
a  fool  he  had  made  of  himself;  surely,  though 
he  was  a  temperate  man,  Mrs.  Murray's 
champagne  must  have  proved  too  strong  and 
too  excellent.  It  appeared  to  him  now  as 
though  every  one  in  Sedgeborough  must 
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have  been  aware  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself,  and  it  was  with  a 
very  sheepish  and  unhappy  expression  that 
he  came  down  late  for  breakfast.  Mercifully 
for  him,  time  chastens  everything  ;  and 
before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Carrick 
had  recovered  some  of  his  usual  equanimity. 
He  did  not  believe  that  he  had  said  or  done 
half  of  the  things  he  had  said  or  done  ;  for, 
having  gone  over  the  events  every  few 
minutes  in  his  mind,  he  had  altered  them  to 
suit  his  humour.  There  was  still  a  certain 
soreness  about  the  matter  to  the  last. 

For  two   months  he   had  been  letting 
I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would and  when 
he  had  determined  to  be  the  same  in  his  own 
act  and  valour  as  he  was  in  desire,  he  had 
been  so  when  neither  time  nor  place  adhered. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

When  Major  Aylmer  called  on  the  Cadogans 
the  next  morning,  he  found  Beatrice  alone. 
She  stood  by  the  fire,  one  hand  resting  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  made  no  movement  to 
advance  to  meet  him ;  and  v^^hen  he  would 
have  gone  to  her,  she  stopped  him  with  a  sign. 

Major  Aylmer,"  she  asked,  did  you 
let  Mr.  Carrick  explain  matters  to  you  last 
night?"  And  on  his  telling  how  he  had  pre- 
vented Mr.  Carrick  from  doing  this,  wishing 
tliat  if  any  explanations  were  necessary  he 
should  receive  them  from  herself,  she  con- 
tinued,— 
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Well,  listen,  and  I  shall  explain  all." 
Must  we  begin  our  explanations  at  once.?'' 
he  asked. 

Yes,  and  remain  where  you  are  till  I 
have  told  you  everything.  When  it  was 
known  you  were  coming  here,  I  was  away 
from  home,  having  gone  on  the  Saturday 
previous  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle.  Sir 
Peter.  Every  one  in  Sedgeborough  knows 
I  always  stay  with  him  for  a  month  at  least. 
I  was  sent  for  to  come  home  last  Saturday — 
no  reason  for  my  return  being  given.  I  was 
taken  to  the  Aylmers,  got  up  in  a  new  dress, 
bought  in  your  honour,  to  meet  you.  I  knew 
the  Aylmers  and  Mr.  Carrick,  at  least,  under- 
stood the  reason  of  my  being  there,  and  would 
suppose  that  I  was  art  and  part  in  the  plot. 
Then  on  Sunday,  when  I  should  have  come 
down  and  met  you  and  behaved  prettily,  I 
stayed  up  in  my  room,  because  I  was  desired 
to  dress  up  in  order  to  meet  you ;  and  I  deter- 
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mined  then  that  I  would  endure  such  humi- 
liation no  longer,  and  that  all  must  be  at 
an  end  between  us.  When  I  saw  you  on 
Tuesday,  I  was  jealous  of  Eulalie  Hamil- 
ton. I  heard  you  had  invited  her  and  her 
people  to  your  house,  and  had  been  pay- 
ing her  attention  otherwise.  I  said  that 
people  should  not  pity  me  as  a  poor,  dis- 
appointed creature,  and  so  —  so  I  accepted 
Mr.  Carrick." 

Beatrice  had  given  a  full  and  entire  con- 
fession, for  she  felt  that  until  Maurice  knew 
the  plans  that  had  been  made  she  would  be 
implicated  in  them;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  to  disown  them  utterly. 

"  I  am  really  grateful  to  Mrs.  Cadogan," 
said  Maurice;  she  saved  me  a  good  deal 
of  vexation :  firstly,  in  recalling  you  from 
Cadogan;  and,  secondly,  in  allowing  me  to 
understand  you  were  at  church  when  I  called 
on  Sunday;  for  I  should  have  been  indig- 
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nant  had  I  supposed  you  were  sitting  upstairs 
in  order  to  avoid  me." 

Mrs.  Cadogan  sat  up  in  her  room  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  considered  that  embodied 
virtue  could  do  no  more.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  alike  cold  and  benumbed;  and  if 
Maurice  and  Beatrice  were  ever  going  to 
arrive  at  a  good  understanding,  they  must 
have  come  to  it  by  this  time,  she  thought. 

She  therefore  determined  to  go  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Having  come  downstairs,  she  stood  with 
her  hand  on  the  door,  listening  intently,  for 
she  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  a  love-scene, 
feeling  that  in  such  a  case  her  position  would 
be  as  embarrassing  as  that  of  her  daughter 
and  future  son-in-law.  She  bent  her  head 
down,  but  could  hear  no  sound ;  at  last  she 
heard  a  step,  and  before  she  could  move,  Major 
Aylmer  stood  beside  her.  Mrs.  Cadogan  felt 
some  confusion,  for  it  occurred  to  her  he 
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might  suppose  her  to  have  been  eavesdrop- 
ping. 

How  do  you  do,  Major  Aylmer?"  she 
said.  "  I  thought  I  heard  voices,  but  was 
not  quite  sure." 

Major  Aylmer  had,  undoubtedly,  supposed 
that  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  been  trying  to  over- 
hear what  was  passing  between  himself  and 
Beatrice,  for  she  had  certainly  been  bending 
down  when  he  opened  the  door,  and  seemed 
more  confused  than  the  case  would  otherwise 
have  warranted  at  his  appearance.  Major 
Aylmer,  of  course,  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Cadogan  for  some 
time.  He  settled  with  her  that  she  and 
Beatrice  should  visit  him  at  Aylmer  Court 
the  following  week,  when  all  further  arrange- 
ments should  be  made.  When  Mrs.  Aylmer 
heard  from  Maurice  that  day,  before  his 
departure,  of  the  successful  termination  affairs 
had  taken,  she  was  so  delighted  that  she  had 
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to  put  much  restraint  on  herself  not  to  publish 
the  news  to  all  Sedgeborough.  Had  it  been 
possible,  she  would  have  liked  to  have  stood 
at  the  street  cross  and  proclaimed  it  aloud. 
These  feelings  she  shared  in  common  with 
Mrs.  Gadogan,  who,  when  her  daughter  for- 
bade her  to  go  out  and  tell  all  her  friends 
of  the  engagement,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  man  nearly  dissolved  in  tears. 

Beatrice  found  her  at  the  street-door, 
dressed  in  her  walking  clothes,  and  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  turn  her  back,  begging 
her  to  think  how  unseemly  haste  in  publish- 
ing the  affair  would  be. 

But  surely,"  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  said, 

I  may  go  and  tell  my  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Carrick?" 

No,  mamma,  not  to-day.  Let  her  dis- 
cuss the  matter  first  with  her  son.  If  you 
go  and  spread  the  news  abroad,  every  one 
will  think  you  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 
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Does  not  the  woman  who  has  lost  her 
talent  of  silver  call  in  her  friends  to  rejoice 
with  her?  Major  Aylmer  is  my  talent  of 
silver;  and  so,  with  such  authority  for  my 
guide,  I  may  surely  go  and  rejoice  with  my 
friends  without  being  accused  of  showing 
unseemly  haste." 

^^As  you  would  say  yourself,  mamma," 
said  Beatrice,  laughing,  do  all  things 
decently  and  in  order.  You  may  send  round 
the  town-crier  to-morrow  if  you  like,  but 
now  must  come  upstairs  and  take  off  your 
bonnet." 

It  was  now  that  those  unwonted  signs 
of  emotion  might  have  been  seen  on  Mrs. 
Cadogan's  face,  as  her  daughter  led  her 
upstairs,  and  she  submitted  mournfully  to 
have  her  bonnet-strings  untied  and  her  cap 
put  on. 

Her  only  consolation  in  this  affliction 
was  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  might  come 
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to  see  her,  and  she  could  talk  to  her,  and 
receive  her  congratulations,  at  least.  Mrs. 
Aylmer  fulfilled  her  expectations,  for  in  the 
afternoon  she  sent  Lizzie  and  Lois  to  tell 
Mrs.  Sidmouth;  ^^for  she  will  be  offended," 
she  said,  if  she  does  not  hear  before  any- 
one else  in  Sedgeborough;"  and  went  herself 
to  see  her  friend. 

^^I  have  some  news,  Mrs.  Sidmouth," 
said  Lizzie,  after  salutations  had  been  ex- 
changed. 

Such  news!"  cried  Lois;  while  Mrs. 
Sidmouth  raised  her  eyebrows  inquiringly, 
and  pursed  her  mouth. 

"  Mamma  has  sent  me  to  tell  you  at  once, 
before  any  one  else  hears  of  it.  It  is  a 
marriage ! " 

Florence?"  cried  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  stretch- 
ing out  her  arm  towards  Lizzie,  her  eyes 
glittering  as  she  nodded  her  head.  ^'  Oh, 
ah ! "  she  added,  in  much  satisfaction. 
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Florence!  Oh,  no  !  You  know  Major 
Aylmer,  do  you  not  ?" 

^'  Maurice  Aylmer,  is  he  going  to  be 
married?"  said  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  feeling  some 
vexation  that  she  had  not  knomi  of  this 
before  the  other  Aylmers.  I  am  sorry  it 
is  not  Florence." 

^'He  is  engaged  to  Beatrice  Cadogan," 
said  Lizzie,  hastily,  fearing  lest  Lois  should 
tell  any  of  her  fancies  about  Florence. 

^^Poor  man!"  And  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  as 
she  uttered  this  exclamation,  shook  her  head 
in  a  manner  which  prophesied  years  of  untold 
misery  for  the  object  of  her  compassion. 

Don't  you  like  her?"  inquired  Lizzie, 
with  difficulty  restraining  a  smile,  while 
Lois  assured  Mrs.  Sidmouth  she  quite  agreed 
with  her  in  her  pity  for  Major  Aylmer;  for 
clever  women  always  2^ut  their  husbands  into 
the  shade." 

^'Wliat  a  motlicr-in-law  he  will  have!" 
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said  Mrs.  Sidmoutli.  .  ^^Slic  would  embitter 
any  marriage,  and  make  any  man's  existence 
wretched.  Had  her  husband  been  in  the 
least  of  a  sensitive  nature,  she  would  have 
sent  him  to  his  grave  years  before  she 
did." 

Poor  Mrs.  Cadogan  !  I  think  she  is  most 
amusing,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing. 

She  is  a  bad  woman — a  bad,  unblushing 
woman !  If  she  were  taken  and  buried  ten 
yards  below  the  ground,"  said  Mrs.  Sidmouth, 
pointing  theatrically  at  her  own  carpet,  with 
her  head  downwards,  it  might  do  her 
good." 

She  will  be  buried  some  time,  I  suppose," 
answered  Lizzie,  speaking  with  difficulty; 
but  Mrs.  Sidmouth  retained  an  impressive 
gravity.  She  was  seated  by  the  fire,  her 
feet  resting  on  the  fender,  her  dress  pulled  up 
over  her  knees,  her  person  half-turned  round 
towards  Lizzie,  and  though  in  one  hand  she 
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held  a  screen,  she  kept  the  other  free  with 
which  to  gesticulate. 

^'She  is  a  bad  woman!"  she  said  again, 

coarse — coarse — and  vulgar !  Her  daughter 
is  a  nice  little  girlie  enough,  who  can  be 
amusing,  with  all  her  pranks;  but  still  she 
has  something  of  the  mother  in  her.  I 
should  like  to  get  hold  of  Maurice,  just  to 
tell  him  he  must  keep  that  woman  away 
from  his  wife — association  with  her  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  best  of  us." 

Lizzie  here  suggested  that  it  was  probable 
that  Mrs.  Cadogan  and  her  daughter  would 
not  be  much  thrown  together,  as  the  former 
would  still  remain  in  Sedgeborough. 

Mrs.  Sidmouth  drew  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  in  sign  of  dissent,  saying,  with  energy, 
^'Not  she — not  she!  Mark  my  words,  she 
knows  where  comfort  is  to  be  found,  and 
will  settle  down  at  Aylmer  Court,  if  they  do 
not  have  a  care." 
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She  is  very  independent,  I  think,"  said 
Lizzie ;  and  Mrs.  Sidmouth  immediately 
agreed  with  her. 

^independent?  That  she  is!  She '11  hold 
her  own,  and  take  her  own  way  wherever  she 
is,  and  those  who  don't  please  her  she  tells 
them  so  in  the  broadest  terms.  Oh,  she  is 
a  bad  woman !" 

Mrs.  Sidmouth  here  turned  round,  startled 
by  the  door  being  opened,  somewhat  abruptly ; 
and  Hester  Stuart  came  in. 

"  Softly,  softly,  child,"  she  remonstrated. 

'^How  important  you  all  look:  has  any- 
thing happened?"  inquired  Hester,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  so  cheery  wherever  it 
was  heard. 

Lizzie  has  just  brought  me  some  news," 
replied  her  aunt,  after  having  exchanged 
telegraphic  and  mysterious  signs  with  Lizzie 
as  to  whether  the  subject  might  be  men- 
tioned or  not. 
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Hester  laughing,  expressed  a  hope  that  this 
news  was  not  very  bad,  as  her  aunt  had  looked 
so  grave  and  moiirnfal  when  she  came  in. 

^'It's  a  marriage!"  announced  Mrs.  Sid- 
mouth,  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
startled  a  .cat,  and  have  sent  a  thrill 
of  nervous  excitement  through  the  most 
phlegmatic  of  natures.  There  is  not  a 
more  difficult  position  than  that  of  a  person 
to  whom  a  half-confidence  has  been  made 
intended  to  excite  surprise,  but  which  in  its 
nature  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Hester  now  assured  her  aunt  that  she  was 
relieved,  for  the  news  appeared  to  be  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise. 

That  depends  on  the  light  in  which  you 
regard  it,"  replied   Mrs.    Sidmouth,  with 
austerity;  at  which  Hester  could  only  say, 
with  cooled  satisfaction, — 
No  doubt." 

You  know  Miss  Cadogan?"  asked  her 
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aunt ;  and  waited  for  a  reply,  although  she 
knew  that  Hester  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing Miss  Cadogan  every  second  day  of  her 
life. 

Oh,  I  know ! "  cried  Hester,  in  the  delight 
of  the  moment.  There  was,  however,  some 
excuse  for  her  impetuosity  in  this,  that  she 
had  arranged  a  marriage  for  Miss  Cadogan 
in  her  own  mind,  and  had  done  everything 
in  her  power  to  promote  it. 

Mrs.  Sidmouth  looked  at  her  in  stern 
reproval,  for  she  did  not  like  her  news  to  be 
anticipated.  She  liked  to  make  the  most  of 
anything  she  had  to  tell,  and  would  let  it  out 
bit  by  bit  with  much  unwillingness ;  but,  as 
Miss  Eichards  said,  ^'  Pump  her,  pump  her 
well  enough,  and  hard  enough,  and  she  '11 
tell  everything.  Goodness  gracious,  sh^ 
cannot  keep  a  secret,  for  fear  any  one  else 
should  tell  you  before  her ! " 

^'  You  cannot  know,  Hester;  it  is  all  non- 
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sense,"  she  said  now,  with  some  vexation  in 
her  tone.  "  She  is  engaged  to  my  cousin, 
Maurice  Aylmer." 

"  Oh!"  and  Hester's  face  fell,  as  she  gave 
utterance  to  this  exclamation,  in  a  way  which 
showed  she  really  had  not  known  the  true 
state  of  the  case. 

^'What's  the  matter  with  the  child?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  much  surprised  by 
her  evident  disappointment. 

^^You  did  not  know  Major  Aylmer,  did 
you?"  asked  Lois,  with  large  eyes  of 
wonder. 

I  am  only  so  sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Carrick," 
said  Hester,  her  features  screwing  up,  half 
with  laughter,  half  with  vexation. 

^^Oh!"  said  Lizzie,  joining  in  the  laugh, 
they  were  only  good  friends;  there  was 
nothing  more  between  them." 

Hester  then  made  inquiries  as  to  Major 
Aylmer's  age,  station,  and  relationship  to 
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Mr.  Aylmer  and  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  adding  that 
Beatrice  would  be  much  missed  in  Sedge- 
borough.  Her  aunt  here  repeated  that  she 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  girl,  who, 
with  all  her  wild  ways,  had  many  good 
thoughts ;  but  if  she  could  get  hold  of  Major 
Aylmer,  she  would  tell  him  ''to  have  a  care 
of  the  mother." 

The  subject  of  conversation  shortly  after 
changed,  and  Mrs.  Sidmouth  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  the  unprecedented 
affection  a  butler  had  once  shown  her. 

He  was  a  man  of  worth,"  she  said,  ''a. 
man  of  sterling  worth."  She  related  how 
one  day  she  had  been  much  vexed  by  the 
loss  of  a  small  shawl,  which  had  great  value 
in  her  eyes  on  account  of  old  associations, 
and  had  given  loud  expression  to  her  feelings 
on  the  matter. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Hodge — for  that 
was  the  butler's  name — came  into  the  room, 
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bearing  a  neatly-tied  brown-paper  parcel 
on  a  salver.  She  unknotted  the  string  while 
he  stood  by  in  some  embarrassment,  and  then 
she  undid  wrapper  after  wrapper  of  paper, 
till  at  last  she  saw  the  shawl  lying  before  her. 

"  The  man,"  she  explained,  had  hunted 
the  town  up  and  down,  day  and  night — left 
no  cab-driver  unquestioned,  no  vehicle  un- 
sought, no  stone  unturned,  until  he  found 
the  shawl,  and  brought  it  to  me.  I  was 
quite  sorry  for  him,  he  looked  so  pale  and 
thin  after  all  he  had  gone  through.  I  am 
sure  he  had  not  had  his  natural  rest  for 
nights." 

Hester  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  listening  quietly  to  this  recital,  for  she 
said  she  had  left  her  appetite  for  the  fabulous 
behind  with  her  pinafores;  and  even  sup- 
posing she  had  not  done  so,  she  could  read 
a  much  better  fable  at  home  than  any  she 
was  likely  to  hear  from  her  aunt. 
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^'  And  what  became  of  Hodge  ?"  inquired 
Lizzie,  with  real  or  affected  interest. 

Mrs.  Sidmouth  shook  her  head  gravely, 
and  then  gazed  intently  at  the  hand-screen 
she  held,  as  though  she  saw  in  it  a  picture 
of  happier  days. 

He  was  consumptive,  poor  man,"  she 
said ;     and  he  died — hum — hum." 

It  was  true  the  doctors  had  said  that  he 
had  died  of  consumption,  only  Mrs.  Sid- 
mouth's  imagination  had  served  to  change 
the  nature  of  this  in  some  degree. 

Alas,  poor  Hodge  !  He  died  of  consump- 
tion of  liquor,  and  not  of  lungs  ! 

On  Lizzie's  return  home,  her  mother  came 
to  her  to  confide  a  conversation  she  had  just 
had  with  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  had  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  think  Major  Aylmer  admired 
Eulalie. 

^'  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  replied  her 
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sister,  who  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  led 
her  on  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

^^It  would  be  very  nice,  I  think,  if  she 
could  like  him,"  Mrs.  Hamilton  went  on, 
meditatively.  I  only  fear  he  is  not  young 
enough  to  please  her." 

Dear  me  !  Does  Eulalie  only  like  young 
men  ?  Poor  Dick !  it  must  be  sad  to  know 
he  cannot  be  liked  by  his  own  daughter." 

Nonsense,  Evelyn ;  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Major  Aylmer  has  paid  Eulalie  great 
attentions." 

Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  the  poor 
child  should  fall  in  love  with  him  ?  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  good  thing  she  has  more  sense, 
since  he  is  engaged  to  be  married." 

Engaged  to  be  married!"  repeated  Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

Yes,  to  Beatrice  Cadogan." 

Well,  I  must  say  he  has  behaved  oddly." 

Would    you  have   every   man  whose 
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affections  are  engaged  go  about  the  world 
wearing  a  placard  to  that  effect  ?  As  for  his 
attentions  to  Eulalie,  he  could  hardly  have 
sat  mum  beside  her,  and  they  were  always 
placed  together  by  some  means." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  was  amused  to  see,  after  this, 
how  differently  her  sister-in-law  treated  the 
future  Mrs.  Aylmer  from  the  way  in  which 
she  had  treated  Beatrice  Cadogan  with  no 
apparent  prospects.  ' '  Certainly,"  she  thought, 

Cornelia  has  the  merit  of  being  frank  in  all 
her  dealings.  She  only  cares  for  money  and 
position,  and  does  not  attempt  to  hide  it." 
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"  The  rolling  hours  bring  heavy  heat  of  noon. 
The  creeping  mist  descends, 
The  mountain  tops  and  the  blue  heavens  are 
And  the  clear  pathway  ends." — E.  D.  Cross. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Kind  his  opinions ;  lie  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report  nor  evil  act  believe. 
'  If  true,  'twas  wrong  ;  but  blemish  great  or  small 

Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all.' 

***** 
In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn  ; 
Him  sectaries  liked — he  never  troubled  them. 
No  trifles  fail'd  his  yielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease." 

Crabbe. 

Ernest  Stuart  returned  to  London  with  the 
intention  of  burying  himself  in  his  work,  for 
he  felt  as  though  his  only  safeguard  would 
be  in  permitting  himself  to  have  neither 
strength  nor  time  for  thought. 

His  journey  up  to  London  had  been  to 
him  an  unendurable  penance.  He  had  tra- 
velled by  the  night  mail,  and,  having  busied 
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himself  in  a  thousand  energetic  ways  during 
the  day,  had  hoped  that  he  might  get  a  good 
sleep;  but  his  nerves  were  excited,  and  he 
found  rest  to  be  impossible.  The  noise  of  the 
train  seemed  to  repeat  ceaselessly  the  words. 
Lost !  lost !  lost !"  And  when  he  arrived  at 
Euston,  in  the  early  morning,  he  started 
back  in  horror  at  seeing  the  ghastly  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  face  in  a  mirror. 

His  rector,  Mr.  Davenport,  a  kindly,  good- 
natured  bachelor,  to  whom  the  world  had 
been  pillowed  very  softly,  had  asked  him  to 
dinner,  as  he  would  not  be  comfortably 
settled  on  this  first  night  of  his  return. 
Ernest  did  not  know  that  he  was  ever  very 
comfortably  settled  in  his  dingy,  ill-furnished 
lodgings ;  their  discomfort  and  loneliness, 
however,  were  infinitely  better  suited  to  his 
present  tastes  than  the  society  of  a  pleasant, 
easy  man  like  his  rector. 

Mr.  Davenport  liked  Ernest,  and  thought 
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that  his  zeal  in  his  work  and  earnestness  of 
life  were  highly  commendable,  and  believed 
he  had  shown  the  same  in  his  youth  and 
strength — in  a  modified  form,  it  is  true.  He 
would  lean  his  hand  on  Ernest's  arm,  and 
tell  him  how  he  delighted  to  see  in  him  a 
picture  of  what  he  had  once  been. 

^^It  recalls  the  happy  young  days,"  he 
would  say,  in  cheerful  tones,  to  the  grave, 
austere  man  at  his  side,  whose  days  had 
never  been  particularly  happy  or  full  of 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  Davenport  did  not  like  to  acknow- 
ledge even  to  himself  that  he  should  have 
preferred  his  curate  to  have  been  more  sus- 
ceptible to  social  enjoyments,  or  that  Ernest's 
spirit  was  not  as  congenial  as  it  might  have 
been ;  for  such  an  acknowledgment  would 
have  appeared  to  him  harsh  and  unkind. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  endeavom^ed  to 
reason  him  into  moderation.      The  state  of 
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things  is  very  sad,  yery  deplorable,"  he  would 
say,  and  we  must  all  do  our  best  to  make 
it  better ;  but  then,  you  know,  it  is  the  Will 
of  Providence;"  and,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  his  voice  became  low  and  reverent. 
At  times  he  almost  begged  Ernest  to  be  a 
little  more  cheerful  in  his  humour,  and  look 
on  things  more  brightly,  asking  if  it  was 
not  ingratitude  to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  to  consider  the  world  so  very  bad. 

On  the  first  night  of  Ernest's  return  to 
London,  Mr.  Davenport  sat  in  his  solitary 
dining-room  after  dinner  was  over,  dwelling 
on  his  last  glass  of  port  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction, for  he  did  not  belong  to,  and  scorned, 
as  much  as  his  gentle  nature  admitted  of 
scorn,  the  present  degenerate  claret- drinking 
age.  The  room  was  small  and  comfortably 
furnished  enough,  though  everything  in  it 
was  old-fashioned  in  form  and  dingy  in 
colouring.    The  faded  maroon  curtains  were 
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drawn  closely  across  the  window.  A  single 
gas-burner  gave  light  to  the  room,  and  as 
even  it  was  turned  low  this  light  was 
softened  and  subdued.  Untouched  dessert 
lay  on  the  mahogany  table,  while  decanters 
of  port  and  sherry  were  placed  opposite  the 
master's  chair. 

Mr.  Davenport  was,  however,  seated  in  a 
large  leather  arm-chair,  di^awn  close  to  the 
blazing  fire,  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and 
a  note  lying  on  his  knee. 

He  was  a  man  who,  in  all  the  many 
years  of  his  life,  had  never  done  an  unkindly 
action  or  said  an  unkindly  word  except  in 
his  sermons,  which  were  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, his,  having  been  bought  at  so  much  a 
dozen.  His  character  could  have  been  read 
in  his  frank  and  gentle  face,  whose  seldom 
varying  expression  was  one  of  unparalleled 
sweetness.  His  short  round  person  had  never 
been  endowed  with  much  physical  strength, 
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and  was  still  more  enfeebled  by  the  ad- 
vancing years,  which  had  also  left  his  small 
round  head  completely  bald,  except  for  a 
narrow  fringe  of  long  white  hair,  growing  so 
low  down  as  almost  to  be  on  his  neck.  His 
baldness  had  at  one  time  been  a  great 
distress  to  him,  not  from  any  vanity,  but 
because  he  loved  to  maintain  the  proprieties 
of  life ;  and  that  he  should  have  that  un- 
covered which  Nature  had  originally  deemed 
it  expedient  to  cover,  seemed  to  him  hardly 
proper.  After  much  consideration,  he  struck 
on  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  be  ex- 
cellent in  every  way,  and  came  downstairs 
one  morning  with  his  long  white  fringe 
fastened  on  the  top  of  his  head  with  white 
cotton  thread,  and  with  a  countenance 
shining  with  triumph,  doomed  to  be  short- 
lived. 

He  had  an  old  Scotch  housekeeper,  who 
considered  that  her   affection   for  Maister 
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Cliairles,  as  slie  still  called  him,  justified 
any  severity  of  treatment  on  her -part,  and 
before  whom  he  trembled.  He  hoped  to 
receive  her  congratulations  on  his  appear- 
ance as  he  came  down  this  morning, 
rubbing  his  hands  softly  in  gentle  self- 
appreciation. 

^^Save  us!  What's  he  been  doin'  to  his 
bonnie  heed,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him. 

Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Davenport,  gently,  but 
his  heart  sank  within  him  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, "  how  do  you  like  my  hair?  It  is 
rather  nice,  I  think." 

That  it  is,  Maister  Chairles;  but  what  for 
are  these  nasty  durrty  threeds  in  till't?  "  And 
with  remorseless  fingers  Mrs.  Lang  un- 
fastened the  threads,  and  allowed  the  fringe 
to  fall  again.  It's  that  smooth,  an'  clean,  an' 
white,  an'  what  for  wad  ye  be  coverin'  it  ?  I 
could  kiss  it,  an'  sae  I  could." 
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I  thought/'  replied  her  master,  mildly, 
"  they  would  never  be  seen." 

But  from  that  day  forth  he  never  dared  to 
meet  Mrs.  Lang's  ridicule  by  attempts  to 
cover  his  baldness. 

There  was  a  cloud  now  resting  on  his 
brow,  and  when  he  held  up  his  port  to  the 
light  its  colour  did  not  fill  him  with  the 
content  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  made 
his  pale  grey  eyes  brighten.  He  emptied 
his  glass,  and,  picking  up  the  note  lying  on 
his  knee,  read  it  slowly,  and  with  a  perturbed 
countenance.  It  was  simple  enough  in  its 
contents,  and  another  man  would  have 
thrown  it  carelessly  aside ;  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Davenport  that  he 
never  threw  anything  aside  carelessly  which 
seemed  to  have  the  least  importance  in  the 
lives  of  others.  It  is  true  he  had  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  and  had  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  practical  or  business  man ;  so  if  he 
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cared  to  waste  his  time  in  regretting  that 
Ernest  Stuart  would  not  dine  with  him,  it 
did  not  injure  any  one. 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport,"  he  read,  weighing 
each  word  separately,  I  found  Thomas, 
with  your  kind  invitation  to  dinner  to-night, 
waiting  at  my  lodgings  on  my  return  this 
afternoon.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  it,  as  I  have  been  out 
all  day,  after  a  long  journey  last  night,  and, 
as  I  am  rather  knocked  up,  fear  I  should 
not  be  a  pleasant  companion.  I  shall  call 
to-morrow  as  early  as  possible. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  Stuart." 

^  Rather  knocked  up,'  "  repeated  Mr. 
Davenport  slowly,  and  staring  at  the  words, 
as  though  by  so  doing  he  could  extract  new 
meaning  from  them.  ^  I  am  rather  knocked 
up,'  he  says.  I  have  seen  him  tired  out 
before  now,  yet  he  has  never  confessed  it. 
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Poor  boy ! — I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  be  ill ! 
Fever  ?  I  hope  it  not  fever  he 's  got,  poor 
boy !  I  remember  reading  in  the  news- 
paper, not  so  long  ago,  that  there  was  a  nasty 
low  fever  prevalent  in  Sedgeborough,  and 
hoping  at  the  time  he  would  be  careful.  I 
might  take  him  in  here  and  send  for  his 
people ;  but  it  would  be  very  sad,  very  sad,  laid 
up  so  far  from  home  !  Ah !  he  says,  '  I  found 
Thomas,  with  your  kind  invitation,  waiting 
at  my  lodgings.'  I'll  ask  Thomas;  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  how  he  looked,  and 
everything !  What  an  old  fool  I  was  not 
to  think  of  Thomas  before  !" 

Mr.  Davenport  pulled  the  bell-rope,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  meditations. 

"  He  would  have  had  a  nice  dinner  here, 
poor  boy!  had  he  only  come.  But  he  would 
not  come,  because  he  thinks  I  only  like 
cheerful  company.  That  was  good  of  him ! 
But  it  just  shows  what  I  am — bad,  very  bad." 
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Did  you  ring,  sir?"  inquired  the  old 
butler,  appearing  at  the  door. 

Is  that  you,  Thomas  asked  Mr.  Daven- 
port in  return ;  and  waited  for  a  reply, 
although  he  knew  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years  Thomas  had  unfailingly  answered 
the  dining-room  bell  whenever  it  was 
rung. 

Yes,  sir.    Did  you  ring,  sir?" 
Thomas,  come  here,  I  want  to  see  you. 
Now,  Thomas,  put  up  the  gas." 

Thomas  turned  up  the  gas  as  desired,  and 
Mr.  Davenport,  after  rubbing  his  spectacles, 
adjusted  them  on  his  nose  with  care,  in  order 
to  look  searchingly  at  Thomas.  If  he  had 
only  known  it,  he  had  never  looked  search- 
ingly at  any  one  in .  the  whole  course  of  his 
life! 

'^Now,  Thomas,"  he  said,  having  com- 
pleted these  arrangements,  did  you  see 
Mr.  Stuart?" 
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On  the  butler's  reply  that  he  had  seen 
Ernest,  Mr.  Davenport  continued, — 

Did  you  notice  anything  about  him, 
Thomas  ?  Anything  unusual  ?  A  feverish- 
ness,  for  instance  ?  " 

'E  gave  me  'is  'and,  sir,  hand  it  was  'ot." 

And,  Thomas,  did  you  notice  any  pallor 
about  him?  Pray  be  calm,  Thomas,  and  do 
not  answer  hastily :  was  there  a  darkness 
under  his  eyes?"  As  Mr.  Davenport  put 
these  searching  questions,  his  voice  trembled 
slightly  with  emotion. 

"  No,  not  hany  pallor,  sir, — rather  flushed, 
I  should  say,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  infected 
with  his  master's  excitement. 

Thomas — pray  be  calm,  Thomas — was 
there  any  fever — any  fever,  do  you  think  ?  " 
This  question  was  put  in  low  tones  of 
li  error. 

I  could  not  say,  sir  \  there  might  be." 
Think,  Thomas.     Was  there   or  was 
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there  not  ?  Consider  now — I  have  no  wish 
to  hurry  you." 

Well,  sir,  I  think  has  there  might  be." 
Mr.  Davenport  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
commanded  Thomas,  solemnly,  to  get  his 
coat. 

Hare  you  goin'  hout,  sir  ?  " 

Yes;  get  me  my  coat.  We  must  go  to 
the  poor  boy;  and  above  all  things,  Thomas," 
he  said,  in  excitement,  ^^we  must  be  calm. 
You  must  come  with  me,  but  you  must 
control  yourself,  Thomas." 

Thomas  said  he  would  get  the  coat,  but 
wisely  went  first  to  inform  Mrs.  Lang  of 
what  her  master  intended  to  do. 

Save  us!"  she  ejaculated,  and  hastened 
to  the  dining-room,  where  she  found  Mr. 
Davenport,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  doing 
something,  putting  the  decanters  into  the 
cellaret,  under  the  impression  that  by  this 
means  he  was   accelerating,  matters  con- 
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siderably,  and  perhaps  even  saving  Ernest 
Stuart's  life. 

He  looked  round,  and,  seeing  Mrs.  Lang 
with  her  bonnet  on,  exclaimed,  excitedly, — 
That  is  right,  Sarah,  and  you  can  nurse 
him." 

•"^^Yes,  I'll  nurse  him,  gin  he's  ill.  But 
I'm  thinkin'  it's  jist  a'  your  fancies,  Maister 
Chairles,  which  will  na  let  ye  be.  An' 
there's  thataul'  fule,  Thammas,  he'll  jist  say 
an'  believe  onythin'.  Sit  ye  down,  an'  I'll 
gang  to  the  lad  mysel',  an'  see  gin  it's  na  a' 
clavers  thegither." 

Mrs.  Lang  had  much  difficulty  to  persuade 
Mr.  Davenport  to  agree  to  her  arrangement, 
but  she  was  as  strong  in  will  as  he  was 
gentle,  and  so  finally  she  gained  the  day. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  Mrs.  Lang 
returned,  re-assured  that  the  laddie,"  to 
use  her  own  words,  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  a  fever,  though  he  was     tired  an' 
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spent  like.''  When  Mr.  Davenport  heard  her 
account,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  alarm  he 
had  given  himself  was,  in  a  measure,  false; 
but  still  he  was  not  convinced  that  things 
were  going  rightly. 

I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do,  Sarah,"  he 
said,  fearing  a  little  that  his  proposal  would 
not  be  well  received ;  ^^and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  a  very  nice  arrangement  for  ourselves,  for 
it  will  bring  life  and  youth  into  association 
with  the  old  house  and  the  old  lives — eh, 
Sarah?" 

^'  I  dinna  ken  what  it's  a'  aboot,"  said 
Mrs.  Lang,  looking  very  stolid  and  unsym- 
pathizing,  as  she  stood  opposite  her  master. 

Take  a  chair,  Sarah,"  he  said,  ^^and 
then  I  can  tell  you  my  plan  more  at  ease, 
and  we  can  talk  it  over." 

Thank  ye,  sir,  but  I  ken  my  place," 
replied  the  old  servant  in  indignant  tones,  as 
though  she  had  been  offered  an  insult. 
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Well,  well,  Sarah ;  just  as  you  like.  What 
I  wished  to  say  was  this :  here  is  a  young 
man,  whom  we  all  like,  alone  in  lodgings, 
where  he  cannot  be  as  well  eared  for  as  he 
ought ;  and  here  are  we,  surrounded  by  every 
comfort,  who  might  receive  him  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  as  I  said,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
a  young  bright  life  to  associate  with  ours." 

Hoots,  Maister  Chairles,  where 's  the 
young  bricht  life  ye  are  sj)eakin'  o'  ?  Maister 
Stuart  may  be  young,  but  he  has  na  muckle 
brichtness  aboot  him  that  I  hae  ever  seen." 

But  that  is  it,  don't  you  see,  Sarah? 
What  young  man  would  not  become  grave 
who  lived  by  himself?  We  cannot  offer  him 
much,  perhaps,  but  still  we  have  something 
here  which  would  remind  him  of  home 
comfort." 

I'm  thinkin'he 's  no  mindin' muckle  aboot 
hame  comfort,  as  ye  call't,"  said  Mrs.  Lang, 
holding  tightly  on  to  a  button  of  her  gown 
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as  she  spoke.  An',  what's  mair,  it's  jist  oot 
o'  the  question  a'  thegither.  He  wad  never  be 
back  for  ony  o'  his  meals  nor  to  his  bed  when 
other  Christian  folk  gang  to  theirs,  an'  wad 
be  makin'  us  as  irregular  as  himsel'.  I'm  no 
say  in'  ony  thin'  agen'  the  lad.  I  dauresay  he 
intends  weel,  but  I  ken  fine  we  wad  a'  like 
him  better  oot  nor  in  the  hoos'." 

But,  Sarah,  we  must  not  think  of  our- 
selves. Old  people  must  give  in  to  the 
impetuosity  of  youth,  and  remember  that 
they  were  impetuous  once." 

I  aye  came  hame  to  my  bed,  like  a 
Christian  wumman,  at  a  daisent  hour,  an'  sae 
did  ye,  Maister  Cliairles,  whatever  ye  may 
say,  an'  sae  did  Thammas,  douce  man.  Na, 
na,  we'll  a'  be  better  frien's  apart,  I 
warrant.  Maister  Stuart  wad  na  like  it 
naither.  He  wad  na  gang  to  daisent 
lodgings  because  they  were  na  near  till  his 
wark ;  its  awfu'  durrty  wark,  I  can  tell  him 
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and  gin  he  likes  to  be  near  till 't,  it's  his  taste 
an'  no  mines." 

Gently,  Sarah;  gently!  Mr.  Stuart  is 
right,  very  right,  now  I  think  of  it;  and 
were  I  a  young,  strong  man,  I  hope  I  should 
wish  to  do  the  same." 

Ernest  had  been  much  surprised  by  Mrs. 
Lang's  visit.  He  had  spent  a  lonely  and 
wretched  evening,  had  dined  off  two  chops, 
which  bore  more  resemblance  to  oiled  leather 
than  to  mutton,  and  had  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  read  a  play  of  Shakespere's,  but 
the  characters  danced  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  train  again,  as  it  rushed 
through  the  night  air,  shrieking  out  the 
words,  ^  ^  Lost !  lost !  lost ! "  He  had  been  much 
touched  by  Mr.  Davenport's  kindness,  and 
was  pleased  by  the  thought  that  some  one 
was  grieved  for  his  loneliness.  Wlien  Mrs. 
Lang  left  him,  he  suddenly  recalled  that  the 
following  day  was  Sunday.  He  had  prepared 
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a  sermon  before  tlie  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  Florence's  opinion  had  come  home  to  him, 
but  he  felt  that  words  which  had  seemed  true 
and  forcible  in  that  old  time  would  have 
neither  truth  nor  force  any  longer.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  that  power  of 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  living  words  which 
is  quite  a  gift  in  itself.  As  soon  as  a  thought 
came  into  his  mind,  its  expression  also  was 
there.  He  had  inherited  this  from  his  father, 
who  could  speak  for  hours  without  having 
given  utterance  to  an  incorrect  or  even 
inelegant  phrase. 

But  with  Ernest  to-night  the  task  was 
more  difficult  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
He  felt  as  though  he  must  speak  to  his  people 
in  a  way  which  would  really  rouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  as  he 
turned  over  his  old  papers  the  words  seemed 
weak  and  cold.  He  took  them  from  his 
desk,  and  with  them  poems  and  scraps  of 
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verse,  whose  music  and  graceful  melody 
appeared  now  to  be  worthless  and  mechanical, 
and  tossed  them  into  the  grate.  The  flames 
rose  and  burned  brightly  for  a  few  moments, 
but  as  they  sank  again  into  darkness,  and 
Ernest's  eyes  rested  on  the  ashes  they  had 
left,  they  seemed  to  him  the  ashes  of  his 
passed  life. 

His  mind  was  full  of  indistinct  and  uncer- 
tain thoughts,  whose  sense  he  had  not  fully 
realized.  At  last,  when  the  night  had  worn 
into  morning,  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote. 
After  he  had  finished,  he  did  not  think  of 
reading  over  again  or  of  reconsidering  his 
words,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  weak 
and  thoroughly  exhausted.  Ernest  called  on 
Mr.  Davenport  before  the  morning  service, 
in  order  to  walk  with  him  from  his  house  to 
the  church. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  endure  the  gentle 
scrutiny — which,  if  it  was  not  searching,  was 
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at  least  lengthy — to  which  his  rector  sub- 
jected him.  Mr.  Davenport  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  scrutiny. 

There  is  a  moderation  to  be  observed  in 
all  things,  but  I  fear  you  have  not  been 
taking  your  holidays  moderately.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  young,  the  pleasure  my 
holidays  were  to  me.  I  used  to  spend  them 
in  the  country,  and  had  a  little  grey  pony,  on 
which  I  trotted  about ;  and  when  I  came 
back  I  was  quite  invigorated  for  my  work." 

And  so  am  I,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  me  desirous  of  shirking  any  of 
my  work.  If  I  am  lax  in  performing  my 
duty,  you  must  tell  me,"  said  Ernest,  with 
a  little  of  that  false  humility  generally  so 
obtrusive  a  fault  of  most  of  his  class,  but 
from  which  he  was  almost  entirely  free. 

He  now  asked  Mr.  Davenport  about  what 
had  been  done  in  his  absence ;  and  their  talk 
was   almost   entirely  confined  to  business 

VOL.  II.  N 
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matters  till  they  reached  the  church.  Mr. 
Davenport  told  him  about  a  young  curate  of 
a  neighbouring  district  who  had  assisted  him 
during  Ernest's  absence. 

^^He  is  an  excellent  young  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Davenport,  and  his  face  clouded,  slightly 
as  he  thought  sorrowfully  of  his  own  sins 
in  not  liking  this  excellent  young  fellow" 
better,  and  most  energetic  and  thorough  in 
his  work.  He  made  a  great  effect  among  the 
people,  and  drew  many  to  the  church.  I 
have  invited  him  to  dine  with  me  on  Wed- 
nesday :  you  must  come  too,  and  meet  him. 
I  am  sure  you  would  draw  together." 

Ernest  said  he  would  be  happy  to  meet 
Mr.  Watkins,  and  in  this  was  nearer  telling 
an  untruth  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before,  for  he  did  not  feel  as  though  he 
would  be  happy  to  meet  the  most  energetic 
and  virtuous  of  men  at  present. 

Mr.  Davenport's  sermons  were  not  of  a 
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kind  to  attract  a  large  audience,  not  being 
original  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  He  him- 
self thought  they  were  good,  because  they 
sounded  like  those  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  youth  upwards,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the 
sense. 

The  service  Ernest  took  the  most  pleasure 
and  interest  in  was  the  Bible-Class  he  had  in 
the  evening,  in  a  room  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  knew  that  the  people  came  to  this 
more  readily  than  to  chmxh,  and  that  they 
preferred  it  themselves  to  the  regular  Church 
Service,  for  they  might  move  and  ask  ques- 
tions. 

On  the  evening  of  this  first  Sunday  of  his 
return  he  spoke  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before,  and,  although  he  himself  was  per- 
fectly  still, — the  modulations  of  his  voice 
alone  betraying  the  depth  of  his  feeling, — he 
affected  his  audience  powerfully  and  strongly : 
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women  wept  and  men  groaned  aloud.  Ernest 
remained  unconscious  of  this,  absorbed  in 
his  theme,  his  face  white  and  still,  the  sense 
of  all  his  suffering  during  the  past  week 
strong  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  'Tis  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture  and  the  glowing  fire. 
'Tis  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors  never  more  to  rest." 

Crabbe. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  morning,  Mr. 
Davenport  said  to  Mrs.  Lang, — 

''Have  something  particularly  nice  for 
dinner,  you  know,  Sarah." 

Here,  however,  she  interrupted  him, 
seizing  hold  of  that  button  on  her  gown, 
which  was  such  an  assistance  to  her  in  con- 
versation that  Thomas,  in  an  evil  moment, 
had  once  thought  of  cutting  it  off,  believing 
that  without  it  her  tongue  would  be  silent. 
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though  he  repented  him  of  his  sinful  desire 
with  much  humiliation  of  spirit. 

An'  hae  you  no  something  particular 
nice  at  a'  yer  denners  ? "  she  asked,  with 
indignation. 

Oh  yes,  Sarah;  by  all  means,  always 
something  very  nice.  But  I  thought  you 
might  have  some  little  treat  for  these  two 
young  men ;  not  that  I  believe  they  care  for 
these  things," — and  Mr.  DavenjDort  felt  a 
certain  shame  in  the  consciousness  that  these 
things  were  important  to  him. 

"  Maybe  Maister  Stuart  does  na.  He 
thinks  it's  a'  lust  o'  the  flesh  thegither,  puir 
lad!  Yet  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Aul'  Testa- 
ment they  are  as  particular  aboot  what  they 
eat  an'  what  they  dinna  as  ony  folk  could 
be,  an'  set  us  an  example." 

^^You  don't  think  they'll  care  about  it 
then,  Sarah?"  asked  her  master,  in  disap- 
pointment at  having  his  fears  corroborated. 
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Did  I  say  they  wad  na  care  aboot  it? 
It's  only  that  laddie  Stuart,  that  I  was 
meanin'.  He  wad  eat  a  raw  beefsteak  gin 
it  were  put  before  him,  an'  no  ken  the  differ. 
Watkins,  he  kens  what's  what  wi'  a'  his 
clavers;  he  likes  his  wine  an'  he  likes  his 
mait;  no  that  I  think  a  bit  the  waur'  o'  him 
for  that,  ye  ken." 

You'll  have  something  nice — ^particularly 
nice,  I  mean  then — for  Mr.  Watkins,  Sarah, 
will  you?  He  is  a  most  excellent  young 
man."  Mr.  Davenport  always  thought  it 
necessary  to  praise  Mr.  Watkins  whenever 
he  mentioned  his  name,  so  ashamed  was  he 
of  his  feeling  of  dislike  towards  him.  If  he 
ever  had  done  penance  in  his  life,  it  was  on 
this  account — his  form  of  penance  being  to 
have  more  of  Mr.  Watkins' s  society  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  had.  Mrs.  Lang  had 
not  a  high  opinion  either  of  that  Wat- 
kins,"  as   she  called  him,  though,   as  a 
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minister  o'  the  Gospel,"  she  had  to  respect 
him. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  of  small  stature,  dapper 
in  dress  and  appearance,  with  a  tallow  com- 
plexion, a  pointed  yellow  beard,  and  watery 
blue  eyes.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been 
painfully  insignificant  had  it  not  been  for  a 
loud  and  sonorous  voice,  which,  proceeding 
from  so  diminutive  a  creature,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  who  heard  it.  In  his  presence 
Mr.  Davenport  became  very  mild  and  gentle, 
and  careful  of  expressing  an  opinion  even  on 
the  most  unimportant  subjects;  for  it  was 
wonderful  how  Mr.  Watkins  succeeded  in 
proving  the  errors  of  all  his  assertions,  and 
always  seemed  to  infer  that,  being  wrong  in 
small  matters,  he  must  also  be  wrong  in 
great.  If  he  told  him  that  his  port  had 
been  in  his  cellar  for  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins would  show  him  that  it  would  have  been 
finer  had  it  been  wine  of  the  year  previous 
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or  the  year  later,  as  tKe  vintages  of  these 
years  were  better.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  care,  Mr.  Davenport  would  retire  to 
rest,  after  having  spent  an  evening  in 
Mr.  Watkins's  society,  with  a  sense  of  his 
deficiencies  always  weighing  him  down.  He 
said  he  always  knew  he  was  a  poor,  weak, 
contemptible  creature,  but  he  realized  his 
own  faults  more  fully  when  he  contrasted 
them  with  Mr.  Watkins's  virtues. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  about  four-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  and  was  the  only  son  and 
present  curate  of  Obadiah  Watkins,  a  man 
celebrated  for  his  missions  and  other  "  evan- 
gelical work."  He  had  therefore  been 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  conversions, 
and  the  awakening  of  souls"  was  a  process 
familiar  to  him  from  his  youth  upwards ;  so  that 
by  this  time  he  had  become  quite  capable  of 
indulging  in  sombre  j  okes  on  the  subj  ect, — be  it 
understood,  when  he  was  away  from  home, 
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for  to  both  his  parents  a  laugh  had  a  very 
unconverted  sound.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  he  would  have  been  improved  by 
being  thrown  into  the  society  of  other  young 
men  at  Oxford.  But  it  was  not  so ;  and  the 
young  Obadiah  had  prayer-meetings  in  his 
rooms,  and  seemed  to  labour  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  gone  to  the  University 
to  improve  others,  and  not  to  improve  him- 
self. 

It  was  said  by  some  of  his  acquaintances 
that  he  believed  there  to  be  a  converted  way 
of  blowing  the  nose  and  a  converted  way  of 
smoking  a  pipe.  This  amused  him  greatly, 
but  he  offered  to  show  any  one  uninitiated 
how  to  do  these  things.  1  know  them  at  a 
glance,"  he  said;  by  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, he  meant  the  awakened  souls."  He 
met  frequently  with  ridicule,  more  or  less 
open;  but,  as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
^^who  laughs  last  laughs  best,"  and  he  would 
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laugh  best  in  this  case,  haying  chosen  what 
would  eventually  prove  to  be  the  better 
part. 

At  this  time,  it  might  have  been  read  in 
several  cheap  publications  devoted  to  such 
notices  that  he  and  his  father,  who  was 
known  under  the  designation  of  our  vener- 
able patriarch,"  had  been  on  missions  at 
certain  towns,  and  had  passed  through  the 
streets  singing  psalms  and  gathering  many 
to  hear. 

Our  venerable  patriarch"  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  every  way  from  his  son.  His 
person  was  less  like  that  of  a  human  being 
than  the  huge  carcass  of  an  animal  more 
hideous  than  any  mastodon.  Even  if  he 
had  chanced  to  consider  cleanliness  a  virtue, 
Nature,  by  her  provisions,  had  prevented  him 
from  appearing  to  put  it  into  practice.  She 
had  given  him  a  greasiness  and  oiliness  of 
complexion  which  affected  everything  about 
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his  person,  even  his  clothes ;  while  his  pro- 
minent dark  eyes,  rolling  in  reddened  sockets, 
exuded  moisture,  and  his  lank,  black  hair, 
descending  below  his  coat-collar,  destroyed 
any  pretensions  to  freshness  it  might  ever 
have  had.  His  forehead  was  the  only  thing 
about  him  on  a  small  scale,  being  almost  as 
narrow  as  the  brain  it  enclosed,,  so  making 
the  heaviness  of  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  and  of  his  strong  under-jaw  all  the 
more  prominent.  His  mouth,  however,  was 
the  feature  which  beggars  description,  the 
full  red  lips  being  unveiled  by  any  mous- 
tache, all  the  hair  on  his  face  being  close 
shaven. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  a  man  who  haunted 
children  in  their  dreams  for  years  after  the 
first  terror  he  had  caused  them  was  over, 
and  in  his  whole  appearance  there  was  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  and  most  tragic 
melancholy,  showing  that  he  was  of  that 
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moody  texture  which  loves  to  dwell  in  dark- 
ness and  dismay,  and  makes 

"  The  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  Hell,  and  Hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom." 

If  any  circumstance  compelled  him  to  stay 
at  home,  he  would  sit  by  his  fire  for  hours  in 
solemn  and  moody  silence,  which  none  of 
his  household  dared  disturb  by  word  or 
sound. 

It  must  be  said  of  him  that  he  shrank 
from  no  work,  sacrifice,  or  personal  discom- 
fort J  and  though  his  words  and  actions  were 
usually  violent  and  mistaken,  he  was  at  least 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  saying  and  doing 
them.  He  would  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
on  the  ground,  regardless  of  mud  or  wet,  or 
would,  careless  of  the  chance  of  breaking  a 
blood-vessel  or  of  producing  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
shout  and  bellow  to  his  people,  endeavouring 
to  make  them  turn  from  their  evil  courses. 

Wherever  he  had  any  power,  he  wished  to 
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have  all ;  and  those  who  submitted  volun- 
tarily to  him  in  little  were  compelled  to 
submit  in  much,  for  the  passionate  outbursts 
which  opposition  in  unlooked-for  quarters 
called  forth,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
dreaded  by  all. 

So  strong  was  his  desire  that  men  should 
do  well  according  to  his  ideas  of  well-doing, 
that  it  was  his  endeavour  to  force  sub- 
mission from  them  by  the  strength  of  his 
personal  will — love  of  power  joining  with 
philanthropy  to  urge  him  to  the  same  course. 
It  must  be  granted  that  he  ruled  himself 
with  as  arbitrary  a  will  as  he  wished  to 
rule  others,  and,  though  totally  devoid  of 
all  refinement  of  mind  and  manners,  had 
completely  subdued  the  coarser  impulses  of 
his  nature. 

Mrs.  Watkins  had  as  decided  an  indi- 
viduality as  her  husband.  She  was  of  a 
small,  wiry  frame,  the  physical  strength  of 
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which  prevented  her  from  feeling  or  sym- 
pathizing with  bodily  fatigue  or  ill  health ; 
indeed,  it  might  be  said,  shortly  and  simply, 
that  she  was  as  incapable  of  feeling  or 
sympathy  of  any  kind  as  a  human  being 
could  be.  She  was  attached,  it  is  true,  to 
her  husband  and  son ;  but  had  they  been  in 
any  way  afflicted,  she  would  have  considered 
it  as  a  sign  of  an  unchristian  spirit  had  she 
allowed  herself  to  experience  much  sorrow. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  if  in  such  a  matter 
as  this  Nature  would  not  have  triumphed 
over  self-education,  for  she  certainly  loved 
these  two  men  more  than  she  should  in  con- 
sistency with  her  theories. 

In  personal  appearance  her  son  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  her,  though  his  advan- 
tages were  not  so  great  as  hers  must  have 
been  at  the  same  age,  for  her  hair  was  fairer 
and  softer,  and  her  eyes  were  of  the  largest 
and  deepest  blue.    It  was  unfortunate  that 
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in  her  code  of  morals  it  was  sinful  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  time,  for  sixty  years'  service 
had  bereft  her  of  all  but  one  tooth,  which 
was  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  so  that 
her  cheeks  were  rendered  hollow  and  her 
speech  difficult. 

There  were  different  opinions  entertained 
of  Mrs.  Watkins  by  every  second  person  who 
met  her,  for  she  had  too  striking  a  character 
not  to  win  many  friends,  as  well  as  foes. 
There  were  some  who  even  knew  her  inti- 
mately, and  had  seen  her  in  her  home  life 
and  in  her  parish  work,  who  yet  worshipped 
her  as  a  being  scarcely  human ;  her  hardness 
appeared  to  them  purity  of  principle  and 
justice;  her  irregularity  in  her  household 
arrangements,  carelessness  to  the  things  of 
this  world.  It  is  true  her  principles  were 
high,  and  she  was  just  in  so  far  as  a  person 
can  be  just  and  yet  unmerciful,  also,  she 
was  careless  as   to  all  worldly  matters ; 
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for  it  appeared  to  her  to  be  of  no  importance 
how  people  dined ,  or  when  they  dined,  as 
long  as  they  had  sufficient  food  on  which  to 
exist,  or  how  they  were  clothed,  as  long  as 
they  had  coverings  for  their  bodies.  What 
are  generally  prized  as  method,  order,  and 
neatness,  she  considered  as  vanities  unworthy 
of  the  care  of  an  immortal  soul.  That  poor 
soul  of  hers,  what  a  trouble  it  was  to  her  and 
every  one  else  !  She  was  never  at  ease  about 
it,  and  never  contented  with  its  condition  ! 
The  fear  she  suffered  on  its  account  led  her 
to  mortify  her  own  flesh,  and,  as  though  that 
were  not  sufficient,  to  mortify  the  flesh  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her.  If  she  had 
only  had  less  of  it,  her  husband  might  not 
have  been  so  mournfully  disposed,  or  her  son 
so  jocose  when  away  from  home  ! 

The  Watkins's  family  circle  was  completed 
by  one  other  person.  Miss  Setton  by  name, 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Watkins.     She  was  poor, 

VOL.  II.  o 
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therefore  Mrs.  Watkins  took  her  in,  clothed 
and  fed  her,  in  return  making  her  useful  in 
a  fashion  which  Miss  Setton  considered  to  be 
as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  ungenerous. 

Certainly,  if  mortification  chastens  a 
temper.  Miss  Setton' s  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  being  chastened,  as  she  endured  it 
continually.  She  said  her  flesh  was  weak, 
and  Mrs.  Watkins  agreed  with  her,  in  a 
different  sense  from  what  she  had  meant,  and 
would  send  her  out  on  the  coldest  and 
wettest  days  to  visit  the  sick,  in  order  to 
make  it  stronger. 

When  I  tell  her  it  gives  my  stomach  a 
turn  to  go  to  those  dirty  houses  and  among 
those  filthy  people,  she  thinks  it  a  sign  of 
unrighteousness;  and  then  I  come  home  to 
find  dinner  over  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than 
usual,  and,  even  though  it  may  be  only  the 
perpetual  boiled  beef  I  have  missed,  it  is 
preferable  to  starvation ;  or  may  be  I  find  I 
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cannot  get  a  bit  to  eat  for  hours,  though  I 
am  fainting  of  inanition," — Miss  Setton 
would  complain,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter 
grievance  against  her  sister  at  her  heart, 
which  was,  perhaps,  increased  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  dependent  position.  And 
if  I  leave  a  mouthful  on  my  plate  at 
breakfast,  having  been  helped  to  a  great 
hunk  of  something,  I  am  told  of  starving 
children,  as  though  they  would  starve  one 
bit  the  less  if  I  ate  more  than  was  good  for 
me.  But  I  could  endure  her  talk — it's  not 
that ;  but  she  has  what  I  left  cooked  up  again 
for  my  dinner,  and  if  I  cannot  swallow  it 
then,  it  is  rewarmed  for  supper.  I  believe 
Eliza  would  rather  like  me  to  starve." 

Miss  Setton  certainly  had  a  painfully 
starved  appearance,  and  looked  as  though 
she  lived  more  on  vinegar  and  pepper  than 
anything  else,  and  without  doubt  gave  these 
back  again  to  their  donors  with  interest. 
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Her  aspirations  had  never  risen  above  the 
commonplace,  so  that  it  was  hard,  no  doubt, 
that  when  so  little  would  have  satisfied  her, 
she  should  have  been  given  nothing.  She 
had  never  desired  to  be  the  object  of  any 
great  passion  or  love,  but  only  to  be  treated 
with  common  marks  of  affection ;  she  did  not 
demand  any  great  compassion  to  be  shown 
for  her  delicacy,  but  only  that  consideration 
should  at  times  be  paid  to  her  sufferings; 
and  she  did  not  wish  for  luxury,  though  she 
thought  that  boiled  beef  every  day  was  very 
far  from  nice. 

These  wishes  were  all  of  the  most  moderate 
and  reasonable  nature ;  but  then,  unfortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Watkins  had  a  soul  which 
forbade  her  to  satisfy  them,  and  which  made 
her  believe  so  strongly  that  happiness  is  an 
object  unworthy  of  ambition,  that  she  became 
bent  on  destroying  any  that  life  might  afford 
for  herself  or  others. 
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Mrs.  Watkins  had  been  consistent  in  this 
all  her  life,  for  when  she  had  ruled  her 
father's  household,  it  had  equally  been  her 
endeavour  to  repress  all  signs  of  merriment 
and  pleasure.  She  had  been  the  eldest  of 
six  sisters,  of  whom  four  had  married,  and 
while  one  lived  on  in  ^'perpetual  maidenhood," 
another  had  been  hastened  to  an  early  grave. 
Her  youngest  sister,  Mary,  finding  life  at 
home  unendurable,  had  married,  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  by 
whom  she  had  one  daughter,  also  christened 
Mary,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  one  of  Mrs. 
Watkins's  worshippers.  She  said  that  her 
aunt's  blue  eyes  had  the  sweetest,  tenderest 
expression  eyes  ever  had,  and  that  her  face 
was  the  picture  of  the  loveliness  of  her 
character.  This  she  said,  although  her  visits 
to  her  aunt  began,  as  they  ended,  with  tears, 
for  Mrs.  Watkins' s  soul  would  not  allow  her 
quietly  to  suffer  that  ^^her  darling  Mary" 
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should  not  belong  to  the  Church;  and  so  she 
would  twist  her  skeleton  arms  round  her,  and 
tell  her  in  affection  how  she  and  all  her 
people  were  beyond  the  pale. 

When  Ernest  arrived  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  Rectory,  he  found  Mr.  Obadiah 
Watkins  already  there,  and  Mr.  Davenport 
introduced  them,  saying  the  two  should  be 
great  friends,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to 
him  to  bring  them  together. 

^^I  am  happy  to  make  Mr.  Stuart's  ac- 
quaintance," replied  Mr.  Watkins,  though 
I  am  sure  no  one  can  understand  better  than 
he  that  we  have  not  time  to  make  great 
friends  in  this  world." 

It  was  probably  from  his  mother  that  the 
young  Obadiah  had  learnt  this  doctrine,  for 
certainly  she  had  found  life  too  short  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  loving.  It  filled  Mr. 
Davenport  with  admiration,  as  announced,  at 
present,  and  with  a  certain  guilty  sense  that 
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in  his  poor  code  of  morals  lie  had  always  held 
friendship  to  be  a  virtue,  and  the  thing  which, 
aboye  all  others,  tended  to  soften  and  sweeten 
the  cares  of  life  ;  but  here  was  a  man,  not  yet 
five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  of  so  austere 
and  self-sacrificing  a  nature,  that  he  publicly 
renounced  any  right  to  this  pleasure! 

Mrs.  Lang  certainly  might  have  been  well 
satisfied  by  the  credit  Mr.  Watkins  did  to 
the  dinner  she  prepared.  He  said,  in  excuse 
for  his  appetite,  that  though  it  was  Lent,  an 
unfortunate  constitution  forbade  him  to  fast, 
when  fasting  would  have  been  a  positive 
pleasure  to  him. 

It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death,"  he  said, 
as  he  helped  himself  to  a  mutton  cutlet,  of 
work  or  of  inability  to  work,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  to  blame  in  supporting  nature." 

On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Davenport  was  again 
filled  with  admiration  ;  for  hitherto  he  had 
always  supposed  that  it  was  the  natural  and 
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proper  thing  that  men  should  support  nature 
by  food,  but  here  was  Mr.  Watkins  apolo- 
gizing" for  so  doing.  Such  virtue  seemed 
hardly  credible,  and  a  sudden  fear  seized 
him  as  he  remembered  the  saying,  whom  the 
gods  love,  die  young,"  lest  Mr.  Watkins  was 
too  good  to  live,  and  was  doomed  to  an  early 
grave.  As  he  came  to  think  of  it,  there  was 
a  sickliness,  a  pallor  about  his  face,  which 
concerned  him  deeply,  as  a  sign  of  the 
^^unfortunate  constitution"  to  which  he  had 
confessed. 

Mr.  Davenport  anxiously  pressed  Mr. 
Watkins  to  partake  of  the  good  things  on  the 
table,  appealing  to  Ernest  constantly,  saying. 

Now  should  he  not  have  this  ?  "  or,  Must 
he  not  positively  have  that  ?  "  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  blushed  in  conscious  shame  at 
every  mouthful  he  ate,  knowing  that  nature 
could  have  been  supported  without  it. 

It  was  the  first  time  Ernest  had  come  in 
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contact  with  a  man  in  whom  he  could  see 
the  faults  of  his  class  parodied — haying  all  the 
bigotry  without  the  culture  and  refinement. 
It  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  echo  Mr. 
Davenport's  admiration,  and  Mr.  Watkins's 
words  and  manner  became  almost  intolerably 
painful.  He  blamed  himself  severely  for  this, 
saying,  that  if  anything  was  at  fault,  it  was 
merely  manner,  and  such  a  thing  as  manner 
should  not  influence  his  opinion. 

He  had  hitherto  lived  an  isolated  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  London  world,  and 
had  often  desired  to  become  acquainted  with 
others  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  himself, 
so  as  to  receive  from  them  help  and  en- 
couragement. At  present,  when  he  felt  as 
though  he  would  j)i*efer  to  work  alone  for  a 
time,  his  desire  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he 
was  to  become  familiar  with  those  with  wdiom 
he  had  common  interests  in  opposition,  as  he 
believed,  to  those  of  people  like  Florence 
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Aylmer.  Although  Mr.  Watkins  had  no 
time  for  friendship,  he  told  Mr.  Davenport 
that  he  was  much  pleased  by  his  young 
friend,"  and  therefore  asked  Ernest  to  come 
to  see  him  occasionally,  settling,  as  they 
parted,  that  he  should  undertake  a  service  in 
their  school-room  on  the  following  Thursday 
evening,  for  a  stranger,"  he  said,  ^^is 
always  rousing."  He  added  to  this  a  request 
that  Ernest  should  come  in  time  for  dinner 
at  their  house,  that  he  might  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Watkins's  family. 

Ernest  accepted  this  invitation,  deter- 
mining to  conquer  any  repugnance  he  might 
feel  towards  these  people.  He  was  convinced 
they  had  taken  the  better  part,  and  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  good  and  holy  works. 

Tliey  deserve  every  admiration,"  he 
said  ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to  me  that  I  should 
be  more  inclined  to  admire  people  like  the 
Aylmcrs  than  like  tlicm." 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  What  a  mingled  weft 
Of  good  and  ill !    Were  either  less, 
Its  fellow  had  coloured  the  whole  distinctly ; 
But,  alas  !  for  the  excellent  earnestness, 
And  the  truths,  quite  true  if  stated  succinctly. 
But  as  surely  false  in  their  quaint  presentment, 
However  to  pastor  and  flock's  contentment ! " 

Browning. 

When  Ernest  arrived  at  the  Watkins'  house, 

he  found  a  large  number  of  friends  gathered 

in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  whom  were 

relations,   others  merely  admirers   of  the 

family,  but  all  utter  strangers  to  him. 

The  young  Obadiah  came  forward  and 

introduced  him  to  his  mother  and  father, 

and  then  took  him  aside  to  explain  matters 
to  him. 
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"  You  see,"  he  said,  ^^some  of  the  people 
here  are  going  to  speak  to-night,  also  my 
father  begins  with  a  prayer,  then  I  propose 
and  lead  a  hymn,  then  you  speak,  after 
which  some  others  give  us  a  few  words. 
One  of  them  is  a  layman,  but  he  is  a  very 
worthy  man.    Shall  I  introduce  him  ?" 

On  Ernest's  consenting,  Mr.  Watkins  took 
him  up  to  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Grey  Carlton,  a  name 
familiar  in  his  ears  as  that  of  a  man  of  high 
birth  and  position,  who  had  devoted  his  life 
to  good  works,  and  who  was  known  as  the 
author  of  many  pamphlets,  more  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  heart  than  of  judgment 
they  manifested.  Under  any  circumstances, 
Mr.  Grey  Carlton,  with  his  aquiline  features 
and  gentle  expression,  would  have  been  a 
striking  man,  but  was  more  particularly  so  in 
the  mixed  company  in  wliich  he  now  was. 
He  had  known  the  Watkins' s  intimately  for 
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years,  and  was  one  of  their  firmest  and 
stauncliest  adlierents. 

Mrs.  Watkins,  after  having  welcomed 
Ernest;  returned  to  an  animated  discussion 
with  her  fourth  sister.  Rose,  who  was  well 
able  to  hold  her  own  in  whatever  circum- 
stances she  might  be  placed.  She  had 
reached  forty  years  of  age,  and  hardly  knew 
yet  what  it  was  to  have  her  will  defeated. 
Below  the  middle  height,  she  was  yet  not  so 
small  and  thin  as  Mrs.  Watkins,  and  had  a 
carefully  preserved  appearance,  as  though 
she  lived  in  a  bandbox,  and  only  came  out 
occasionally  to  assert  herself;  while  her  fair 
complexion,  with  its  delicate  colouring, 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  shielded  from  the 
east  winds  of  life,  and  had  never  been  called 
on  to  battle  or  fight  her  way.  But  this  con- 
clusion was  contradicted  by  the  expression 
of  her  large  prominent  eyes.  They  were 
of  a  peculiar  variegated  colour,  sometimes 
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seeming  green,  sometimes  purple,  some- 
times yellow,  but  generally  a  mixture  of 
all  these;  they  were  overshadowed  by 
broad  and  strongly-marked  brows  of  the 
same  shade  of  rich  yellow-brown  as  the  hair 
which  was  coiled  round  her  head.  Thev  were 
at  times  not  unkindly  in  expression,  but 
they  always  seemed  to  say  that  she  had 
taken  up  her  standpoint,  and  would  fight 
any  one  attempting  to  approach  her  or  it 
too  nearly. 

As  she  talked  to  her  sister,  she  was  engaged 
in  knitting,  her  square  white  hands  moving 
busily  in  company  with  her  tongue. 

At  last,  however,  she  broke  off  the  dis- 
cussion, saying, — 

I  thought  we  were  to  dine  at  half-past 
five,  Eliza?"  and  licr  eyebrows  rose  ex- 
pressive of  the  small  opinion  she  had  of  Mrs. 
Watkins's  household  management. 

*^It's  only  a  quarter  to  six,"  replied  her 
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sister.  ^^I  hope  you  are  not  dull  here,  my 
dear?" 

Oh,  no,  my  love,  not  in  the  least  dull. 
Charles,  will  you  bring  me  the  blue  wool 
from  my  bag  in  the  hall  ?" 

The  Charles  ordered  to  bring  the  blue 
wool  was  her  husband,  Mr.  Lintwhite,  a 
man  of  a  large  and  ungainly  form,  his  body 
being  almost  lost  in  the  length  of  his  arms 
and  legs.  He  was  never  seen  with  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets,  which,  though  made  large 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  them,  were 
unable  to  swallow  more  than  the  fingers,  for 
the  knuckles,  notwithstanding  all  his  frantic 
efforts,  positively  refused  to  go  in.  It  might 
be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Lintwhite  would 
have  existed  without  these  pockets,  for  the 
process  by  which  he  set  himself  in  motion 
was  to  make  a  deep  and  convulsive  grope 
therein,  and  the  rattling  of  sundry  loose 
coppers.   Having  once  succeeded  in  moving. 
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lie  was  unable  to  show  any  moderation,  and 
would  dance  up  and  down,  first  on  one  foot, 
then  on  the  other,  as  though  he  were  set  on 
springs. 

My  love,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced,  "  it 's 
a  quarter  to  six." 

^^So  I  see,  Charles,  dear;  but  Eliza  tells 
me  we  have  not  waited  long  yet." 

Mr.  Lintwhite  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
clock,  at  his  wife,  and  then  at  his  sister-in- 
law  ;  but  after  having  danced  about  a  little, 
he  made  the  inquiry, — 

^an  the  hall?" 

"  Yes." 

^^Blue  wool?" 

^'  Yes ;  I  am  waiting,  love." 

Mr.  Lintwhite  must  have  known,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  it  was  no  small  matter  to 
keep  his  wife  waiting,  for  he  started  suddenly 
from  the  left  foot  to  the  right. 

Yes,  my  love,  by  all  means;  blue  wool," 
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he  said  again,  before  hastening  from  the 
room,  to  appear  immediately  after,  with  the 
words,    Blue  wool  in  a  ball,  my  dear  ?  " 

Hardly  was  the  door  closed  on  Mrs.  Lint- 
white's  answer,  than  it  was  re-opened. 
In  yonr  bag,  my  love  ?  " 

His  wife  took  care  to  explain  her  wishes 
very  fully. 

^'Yes,  dear,"  she  said;  a  ball  of  blue 
wool,  in  my  bag  in  the  hall,  on  a  chair  near 
the  window." 

On  Mr.  Lintwhite's  return,  he  went  up  to 
where  Mr.  Obadiah  Watkins  and  Ernest 
were  talking  to  Mr.  Carlton. 

Obadiah,"  he  said,  ^^it's  not  going  to 
be  stirring  to-night,  is  it?  Rose  made  me 
come,  but,  upon  my  word,  if  it's  going  to  be 
stirring,  I'd  rather  have  stayed  at  home. 
It  takes  so  much  out  of  a  man,  you  can't 
imagine !  Last  time  you  were  stirring,  I 
was  not  up  to  anything  for  a  week  after,  and 

VOL.  II.  p 
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as  for  Eose — "  and  Mr.  Lintwhite  raised 
himself  on  his  tip-toes,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows and  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  and 
elongating  his  face  painfully,  intending  to 
convey  some  faint  impression  to  his  nephew 
of  the  effect  the  stirring  process  had  on  Mrs. 
Lintwhite ;  but  the  effort  proved  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  prostrate 
had  not  Obadiah  lent  him  a  steadying  hand. 

^'Mr.  Lintwhite,"  said  a  lean,  cadaverous 
man,  in  solemn  accents,  Mr.  Lintwhite, 
it  is  surely  better  to  suffer  on  earth  than  to 
roast  in  hell !  " 

Are  you  sure  it  is  not  boiling?"  inquired 
Mr.  Lintwhite,  with  an  attempt  at  a  joke. 

'^We  should  be  careful,"  remarked  Mr. 
Carlton,  gravely,  how  we  speak  of  such 
matters.  We  may  be  convinced  the  best 
way  will  be  chosen." 

Or  the  worst,  eh  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Lintwhite, 
dancing  feebly. 
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Dinner  being  announced  at  this  time,  he 
took  an  opportunity,  as  the  guests  were 
leaving  the  room,  to  seize  on  Obadiah. 

"  Obadiah,"  he  said,  there  is — "  he  hesi- 
tated,  looking  round  in  some  fear,  lest  he 
should  be  overheard,  and  then  continued, 
hastily, — if  they  get  very  stirring,  there's  a 
pastry-cook's  round  the  corner  I  know  of, 
will  you  come  with  me  ?  Exhausted  nature 
needs  refreshment,  youknow, — eh,  Obadiah?" 

But  the  young  man  withstood  the  temp- 
tation, if  temptation  it  was. 

We  should  not  have  time,''  he  answered. 

I  might  be  called  on  to  speak,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good." 

Ernest  found  himself  seated  between  Mrs. 
Lintwhite  and  his  hostess  at  table,  when  the 
two  ladies  began  a  discussion  as  to  how  far 
fasting  should  be  carried. 

Eliza  only  takes   one  egg,   you  see, 
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Mr.  Stuart,  and  that  is  all  she  has  during  tlie 
day.  I  think  fasting  in  a  moderate  degree 
is  very  right  and  excellent,  but  everything 
can  be  pushed  too  far." 

I  fear,  Rose,  my  love,  you  allow  the 
natural  man  to  assert  itself  too  strongly 
for  your  spiritual  advantage.  That  doctrine 
of  yours,  as  to  pushing  things  too  far,  appears 
very  lax  indeed.  Consider  to  what  it  might 
lead." 

But  before  Mrs.  Lintwhite  had  time  to 
consider,  the  attention  of  all  was  attracted 
by  a  conversation  going  on  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table. 

Our  venerable  patriarch"  was  speaking. 
I  heard  a  story,"  he  said,    a  remarkable 
story  to-day,  bearing  on  the  insignificance 
of  the  instruments  Providence  frequently 
selects  to  effect  its  ends." 

On  being  asked  to  relate  tlie  story ^  he 
continued, — 
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A  ^  handy  man/  Samuel  James,  in  poor 
worldly  circumstances,  told  me  how,  as  he 
drank  his  pot  of  ale  yesterday,  a  sense  of 
his  condition  was  brought  home  to  him ! 
And  think  only  if  a  pot  of  ale  is  allowed  to 
do  this,  how  little  more  lies  in  our  capa- 
bility.'' 

Groans  went  round  the  table ;  but  those 
proceeding  from  Mr.  Lintwhite  were  the 
loudest  and  longest. 

Curious,"   remarked  -Mrs.  Lintwhite, 
very  curious  and  striking." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  brought  home  to 
your  boy  Charlie  in  the  same  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Watkins,  as  though  she  thought  her 
sister  should  ply  her  son  with  pots  of  ale  " 
till  this  was  the  case. 

Charlie  never  drinks  ale  or  fermented 
liquor  of  any  sort;  so  another  instrmnent 
will  be  chosen  in  that  event." 

I  have  no  doubt  he  would  like  it,  my 
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love;  and  we  could  try,  you  know,"  sug- 
gested her  husband,  mildly,  as,  having 
nothing  more  to  eat,  he  rattled  his  coppers, 
and  made  the  room  shake  with  the  energetic 
exercise  to  which  his  feet  were  being  put 
under  the  table. 

It  would  be  a  pleasanter  process  than 
punishing  him,  and  if  it  would  serve  the  same 
purpose, — eh,  my  love  ?" 

^'Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  to- 
night ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Watkins. 

I  wanted  to  do  so,  but  Rose  says  the 
unconverted  mind  is  apt  to  see  the  ridiculous 
very  strongly." 

My  love,  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind,"  returned  his  wife.  "  I  remarked  that 
those  who  are  in  our  son's  unfortunate  con- 
dition are  apt  to  turn  good  things  into 
ridicule." 

Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one,  my  dear," 
replied  her  husband,  amiably,  while  Miss 
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Setton  whispered  in  an  aside  that  the  boy 
would  have  plenty  of  opportunity  here. 

Mrs.  Lintwhite  now  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  Ernestj  showing  a  great 
interest,  and  forcing  him  to  give  her  the 
details  of  his  work. 

^'  I  daresay  Mr.  Davenport  does  not  do 
much.  Most  of  our  friends  here  think  his 
state  very  deplorable ;  but  I  confess  he  seems 
to  me  so  worthy  a  man,  that  some  excuse 
may  be  made  for  him  on  account  of  his  want 
of  intellect  or  depth  of  character.  I  always 
say  to  my  sister,  '  Eliza,  when  a  man  has 
not  been  given  a  nature  which  is  capable  of 
much  feeling,  you  cannot  expect  that  he 
should  have  any  very  lively  experiences.' 
He  acts  up  to  his  lights,  I  am  sure." 

There  are  few  men  so  generous  or 
unselfish  as  Mr.  Davenport,"  replied  Ernest. 

Yes ;  I  should  quite  think  he  would  be 
ready  to  assist  any  suffering  brought  home 
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to  him;  but,  unless  it  were  at  his  door,  he 
would  be  contented  to  live  on  day  after  day 
making  no  exertions." 

'^I  hope,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  also  remember 
that  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  are 
not  sufficient  or  even  essential.  Wliere  there 
is  not  grace  they  often  lead  astray,"  said 
Mrs.  Watkins,  who  had  been  watching,  with 
hungry  eyes,  every  mouthful  Ernest  ate, 
now  joining  in  the  conversation. 

Kindness  of  heart  not  in  the  least  essen- 
tial. Oh,  dear,  no,  assuredly  not!"  burst 
in  Miss  Setton,  shrugging  her  emaciated 
shoulders. 

They  are  the  fruits,"  said  Mrs.  Lintwhite. 

Not  even  essential  fruits,  are  they, 
Charles?  They  are  rather  rare,  don't  you 
think?"  asked  Miss  Setton,  laugliing  a 
little. 

No  doubt,  Olivia,  the  human  heart  is 
always    desperately    wicked;"    and  Mrs. 
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Watkins,  as  she  said  these  words,  eyed  her 
sister  mournfully,  as  though  her  heart  was  a 
case  in  point.  Miss  Setton  laid  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  and  whispered  to  Mr.  Lint- 
white  that  those  eyes  had  taken  away  what 
little  appetite  she  had  possessed,  and  that 
she  felt  a  choking  sensation.  As  he  com- 
forted his  sister-in-law,  Mr.  Lintwhite  felt 
guilty  of  treason. 

Oh,  no,  my  dear  creature!"  he  said; 

oh  dear  no,  not  at  all!"  And  as  he  said 
these  words,  which  he  thought  must  console 
her  greatly,  he  came  to  the  determination 
that  he  would  add  to  his  crime  by  asking 
Miss  Setton  to  accompany  him  to  the  pastry- 
cook's ^^he  knew  of,"  and  he  would  stand 
her  "  any  number  of  tarts ! 

As  he  drew  a  lively  picture  in  his  imagi- 
nation of  the  pleasure  they  would  have,  his 
spirits  rose,  for  he  had  much  of  the  school- 
boy in  his  nature,  notwithstanding  some 
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fourteen  years  of  married  life.  He  would 
have  been  unable  to  restrain  the  signs  of  his 
gleeful  anticipations,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  sense  of  the  misery  a  certain  pale-faced 
child  was  sujffering  locked  up  in  a  dark 
garret  at  home  weighed  him  down.  Before 
starting  this  evening  he  had  stolen  furtively 
up  to  this  garretj  and,  putting  his  mouth  to 
the  key-hole,  had  demanded  to  know  "  If  all 
was  right  in  there  Some  years  before,  he 
would  have  asked  ^^If  all  was  jolly  in  there?" 
but  education  had  taught  him  not  to  use  the 
word.  A  sob  in  answer  had  shown  that 
matters  were  very  far  from  being  right,  and 
as  this  returned  to  the  father's  memory,  he 
ceased  to  care  so  much  for  the  tarts. 

After  a  little  cogitation,  the  idea  struck 
him  that  he  might  secretly  carry  home  some 
of  these  to  his  boy,  and  give  them  to  him 
^^on  the  sly"  the  next  day.  Mr.  Lintwhite 
grew  pale  at  his  own  audacity,  and  yet 
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continued  to  mature  his  plot  in  his  mind. 
He  was  to  carry  his  wife's  bag  with  her 
scent-bottle  and  wool  to  the  meeting-room, 
and  when  he  seized  his  opportunity  of  escape 
he  would  take  it  with  him,  and  fill  what 
space  was  unoccupied  with  cakes.  The  bag 
was  large,  and  he  remembered  that  one  com- 
partment was  unused,  and  he  would  trust  to 
his  wife's  attention  being  monopolized  in 
other  matters,  so  that  he  might  get  these 
home  safely,  and  that  once  done,  he  could 
hide  them  among  his  shirts  till  the  next 
morning. 

He  felt  quite  relieved  when  dinner  was 
over  and  they  had  all  started.  Wlien  they 
arrived,  he  managed  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife,  and  get  a  seat  near  the  door  beside 
Miss  Setton,  who  was  as  yet  in  ignorance  of 
the  happiness  in  store  for  her.  After  Mr. 
Watkins  had  delivered  his  first  two  or  three 
sentences,  Mr.  Lintwhite  rose  from  his  bench, 
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and,  leaving  the  bag  with  Miss  Setton, 
walked  up  the  room  with  creaking  shoes  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  silence,  and  handed 
the  scent-bottle  to  his  wife,  leaning  across 
four  persons  to  reach  her,  saying,  in  tones 
that  strove  to  be,  but  were  not,  inaudible  to 
others,  ''In  case  he  gets  stirring,  you  know," 
and  then  creaked  back  to  his  place,  whisper- 
ing triumphantly  to  Miss  Setton,  "  I  Ve  done 
it,"  which  made  her  wonder  what  the  ''  poor 
creature  "  could  mean.  She  knew  that  had 
she  been  in  his  place,  no  woman  should  have 
treated  her  as  his  wife  treated  him. 

After  Ernest  had  spoken,  "  our  venerable 
patriarch,"  thinking  that  matters  were 
advancing  far  too  quietly,  spoke  again,  and 
his  address  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
spiring his  hearers  with  an  uncontrollable 
excitement.  The  quietest  of  the  women 
fainted  or  wej)t ;  the  men  groaned  and  con- 
fessed their  sins  aloud. 
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Ernest  had  never  witnessed  such  a  scene 
before,  and  had  he  witnessed  it  some  weeks 
previous,  his  refined  and  sensitive  mind  would  • 
have  been  repelled  and  outraged ;  but  now, 
considering  the  overworked  and  highly-strung 
condition  of  his  nerves,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  not  have  been  strongly  % 
affected.  To  have  remained  a  calm  and  in- 
different spectator  would  have  required  an 
amount  of  phlegm,  moreover,  which  he  was 
far  from  possessing  at  the  best  of  times.  As 
he  watched  the  eager  faces  and  heard  the 
excited  words,  a  shiver  of  suppressed  feeling 
ran  through  his  frame,  and  he  felt  as  though 
he  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Power 
working  openly,  and  he  forgot  all  the  false 
familiarity  with  holy  things,  the  cant  phrases, 
the  exaggerations,  and  vulgarity  of  mind 
displayed  by  those  who  surrounded  him. 

Mr.  Lintwhite  had  been  ^'stirred"  in  his 
time  also ;  but  as  spectacles  of  the  kind  were 
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by  no  means  uncommon  in  his  experience, 
and  as  he  had  also  been  behind  scenes,  and 
knew  how  Obadiah,  for  instance,  would  re- 
turn to  eat  a  hearty  supper  and  talk  over 
the  number  of  souls  he  had  awakened,  he 
had  grown  indifferent.  He  was,  therefore, 
able  to  think  of  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  watch  with  despairing  eyes  the  streaming 
moisture  on  the  walls,  which  showed  what 
reason  he  had  for  discomfort.  At  last  the 
time  came  when  he  thought  he  might  put 
his  plan  into  execution. 

Olivia,"  he  whispered,  follow  me,"  and 
slipped  from  the  bench  and  the  room,  Miss 
Setton  following,  hardly  believing  in  her  own 
audacity  in  so  doing.  When  they  were  out 
in  the  street  even,  they  refrained  from  breath- 
ing a  syllable,  fearful  lest  a  sound  should 
betray  them;  at  last,  however.  Miss  Setton 
gained  courage,  and  seizing  Mr.  Lintwhite's 
arm,  asked,  in  trembling  accents,  where  he 
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was  going.  In  reply,  he  merely  nodded 
re-assuringly,  with  the  words,    You'll  see." 

I  think  that  had  the  culprits  been  dis- 
covered a  few  minutes  later  seated  in  the 
pastry-cook's  shop,  eating  cakes  and  drinking 
beer,  the  innocent  delight  depicted  on  their 
faces  must  have  won  them  forgiveness. 

What  did  it  matter  to  Miss  Setton  that 
the  cakes  were  of  the  heaviest,  or  to  Mr. 
Lintwhite  that  the  beer  was  none  of  the  best  ? 
They  were  free,  and  the  pleasures  were 
stolen. 

They  exchanged  few  articulate  sounds,  for 
words  would  have  destroyed  their  happiness ; 
but  occasionally  Mr.  Lintwhite  would  hold 
up  his  cake,  to  show  Miss  Setton  the  progress 
he  was  making,  with  a  grunt  which  might 
have  stood  for  come  on,"  or  anything  else, 
but  which  was  at  any  rate  intended  to 
encourage  her  to  similar  feats.  He  then 
pressed  a  number  of  cakes,  as  close  as  their 
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stodgy  nature  would  allow,  into  one  part  of 
the  bag,  and  enlightening  his  companion  with 
the  words  for  the  boy,"  led  the  way  out  of 
the  shop,  and  the  two  stole  back  to  the 
meeting-room,  to  find  affairs  near  their  ter- 
mination, and  their  absence  unnoticed. 

As  Ernest  Stuart  pursued  his  solitary  way 
back  to  his  lodgings,  he  felt  that  a  new  life  was 
opening  out  before  him,  which  would  have 
interests  and  hopes  of  its  own.  Having 
conquered  his  first  feeling  of  repugnance  to 
these  people  and  their  fashions,  and  allowed 
his  mind  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  their 
^'excellent  earnestness,"  he  began  imme- 
diately to  idealize  them,  and  from  the  purity 
of  his  own  mind  imagine  a  purity  in  them 
little  short  of  perfection.  He  forgot  the  evil 
and  idealized  the  good.  From  their  lips 
might  be  heard  no  calm  philosophy,  no  subtle 
reasoning  or  dangerous  refinements ;  they 
held  by  the  plain  and  simple  truth,  never 
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swerving  from  it  in  favour  of  friend  or  foe. 
Life  with  them  was  a  continual  sacrifice  of 
self,  and  an  abnegation  of  all  temporal  inter- 
ests and  pleasures,  and  this  was  much  truer 
beauty  than  that  of  form  or  refinement  ever 
could  be. 

They  had  recognized  that  the  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness,  and  therefore  had 
rejected  it,  though  by  so  doing  they  drew 
on  themselves  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  others. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  life  the  most  difficult  to  avoid,  that 
evil  is  dressed  in  all  the  forms  of  beauty  and 
grace,  while  goodness  is  too  often  unlovely ; 
and  was  it  not  this  which  was  meant  by 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life?    He  shrunk  from 
himself  in  horror  as  he  felt  that  the  image  of 
Florence  Aylmer  still  rose  before  him  as  that 
of  a  being  supremely  fair  and  beautiful. 
He  contrasted  himself  in  this  with  what  he 
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believed  would  have  been  Mr.  Watkins's  con- 
duct in  the  same  position ;  for  be,  if  he  had 
not  cast  his  love  from  him  entirely,  would 
have  been  able  to  recognize  that  her  refine- 
ment was  not  purity,  and  would  have  travailed 
for  her  in  his  soul. 

Ernest  had  already  engaged  himself  in 
many  ways  to  join  in  the  Watkins's  plans. 
He  was  to  attend  another  prayer-meeting 
during  the  following  week,  was  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  Davenport  that  another  should 
be  held  in  their,  school -room,  while  on  Mon- 
day he  was  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lintwhite,  who 
was  anxious  to  become  a  district  visitor ; 
and  as  in  Mr.  Davenport's  parish  there  was 
not  a  family  which  would  not  have  accepted 
charity,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  her 
to  do. 

Mr.  Davenport  inquired  very  anxiously 
when  he  next  saw  Ernest  as  to  what  his 
opinion  of  the  Watkins's  was ;  and,  on  hearing 
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it,  took  himself  severely  to  task  on  finding 
he  was  disappointed  that  it  should  be  of  so 
favourable  a  nature. 

You  are  a  consummate  rascal,"  bethought. 

You  who  might  be  thankful  if  you  had  one 
quarter  of  their  virtue,  and  yet  here  you  are 
making  exceptions  to  it,  and  wishing  to  turn 
Ernest  Stuart  against  them." 

Ernest  noticed  his  downcast  expression,  and 
inquired  if  anything  was  troubling  him.  I 
never  knew  I  was  so  bad  before,"  was  his 
rector's  reply;  well,  well,  live  and  learn! 
But  I  really  think  I  must  have  got  worse 
lately:  I  used  not  to  be  so  bad." 

Ernest  consoled  him  on  learning  the 
source  of  his  difficulty  by  saying  the  fashions 
were  new  to  him,  and  therefore  it  was  natural 
he  should  feel  some  prejudice  against  them, 
for  Ernest  had  not  yet  learnt  the  Watkins's 
doctrine  as  to  the  unimportance  of  kindness 
of  heart.    Mr.  Davenport's  spirits  rose  at  his 
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words,  and  he  was  restored  to  satisfaction 
with  life  and  himself. 

•   "  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together,' 

you  know,"  he  said,  smiling,  and  looking 
as  unlike  the  picture  he  drew  of  himself  as 
crabbed  age,  as  our  venerable  patriarch"  was 
unlike  the  youth  full  of  pleasaunce." 

AVhen  Ernest  went  to  the  Lintwhites, 
according  to  his  appointment,  on  the  next 
Monday,  he  interrupted  a  family  scene. 

Mrs.  Lintwhite  reclined  in  an  easy  chair, 
her  bonnet-strings  unfastened  and  thrown 
back  over  her  shoulders,  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  their  being  soiled  by  any  tear  stains ;  for 
Mrs.  Lintwhite  was  sobbing  and  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  believing  that  her 
tears  were  flowing  fast,  whilst  the  fact  was 
that  only  one  or  two  forced  their  way  from 
her  lids  at  rare  intervals. 

Mrs.  Watkins  bent  over  her  sister  with 
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many  endearing  expressions  of  my  poor 
darling,"  and  my  poor  love,"  and  discipline 
thankfully  received,"  and  chastening  rods 
being  the  signs  of  love."  Certainly,  if  they 
are,  Mr.  Lintwhite  must  have  been  a  dearly 
beloved  creature,  for  he  looked  as  though  all 
the  chastening  rods  of  the  universe  were 
inflicting  punishment  on  him,  as  he  hung 
about  his  wife's  chair,  holding  a  scent-bottle 
which  no  one  would  take,  and  dancing  up 
and  down  on  his  springs,  and  rattling  his 
coppers  with  his  disengaged  hand.  Some  of 
the  rods,  however,  had  fallen  to  the  share 
of  his  son,  a  sickly,  pale-faced  child,  the 
healthiest  sign  about  whom  was  the  lustiness 
with  which  he  cried. 

The  tableau  was  completed  by  a  shirt 
which  had  once  been  spotless,  but  which  now, 
soiled  with  jam  and  butter,  lay  at  Mrs.  Lint- 
white's  feet,  and  Mr.  Lintwhite' s  hat  reposing 
in  the  fender,  where  he  had  thrown  it  in 
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the  first  recklessness  of  despair  when  his 
wrong-doing  was  discovered.  Perhaps  he 
had  some  thought  of  following  it  later 
himself. 

These  tarts  and  stodgy  cakes  were  at  the 
root  of  all  the  mischief!  How  Mr.  Lintwhite 
fervently  desired  that  that  pastry-cook's 
shop  had  remained  unseen,  unknown,"  and 
bitterly  he  rued  his  visit  there ! 

He  had  brought  his  booty  home  in  safety, 
and  disposed  of  it  also  in  safety  in  the  drawer 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  his  shirts,  of  which 
he  had  lifted  out  twelve  and  laid  it  on  the 
top  of  the  thirteenth,  believing  he  could  send 
it  quietly  to  be  washed  before  Mrs.  Lint- 
white  made  her  weekly  examination  of  his 
clothes.  The  following  afternoon  he  and  his 
boy  crept  upstairs  when  she  was  out  of  the 
house,  and  had  much  enjoyment  over  these 
stolen  pleasures.  Never  had  Mr.  Lintwhite 
been  so  cunning  before^  and  never,  it  may 
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be  hoped,  with  such  little  success.  Does  not 
Gothe  say  that 

"  AUe  Schuld  raclit  sich  auf  Erden  "  ?— 

and  had  he  dreamt  how  quickly  his  punish- 
ment would  follow  the  deed,  he  would  not 
have  eaten  his  cake  so  gleefully,  as  he  sat  on 
his  table,  indulging  in  many  jokes  at  his  own 
expense  for  the  boy's  amusement. 

But  justice  began  to  take  its  course  on 
that  same  evening,  for  Charlie  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  indiscriminate  indulgence 
in  the  good  things  of  life,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  very  sick,  and  was 
dosed  with  castor  oil,  and  put  on  low  diet. 
Mr.  Lintwhite  was  near  repentance  and  con- 
fession, but  fear  restrained  his  tongue,  and 
it  was  only  just  before  Ernest's  arrival  that 
the  storm  had  burst. 

Mrs.  Lintwhite  had  been  out  shopping, 
and  when  she  returned  that  afternoon  she 
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found  her  sister,  Mrs.  Watkins,  waiting  for 
her,  haying  come  to  ask  for  old  clothes  to  give 
away  to  her  poor. 

Women,  of  course,  never  dream  of  consult- 
ing their  husbands  on  such  matters,  labouring 
as  they  do  under  the  supposition  that  every 
wardrobe  in  the  house  is  their  virtual  property, 
of  which  they  only  allow  a  temporary  use 
to  be  made ;  and  so  Mrs.  Lintwhite  went  to 
search  for  old  shirts  in  her  husband's  drawers, 
and,  discovering  the  stains  on  the  thirteenth, 
had  hastened  downstairs  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation from  her  husband.  Mr.  Lintwhite 
had  just  returned  from  a  walk,  and  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  talking  to  Mrs.  Watkins. 
When  taxed  with  his  misconduct,  he  made 
a  full  and  entire  confession,  which  produced 
the  effect  we  have  seen  on  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Lintwhite  would  have  visited  any 
common  offence  with  bitter  reproaches  and 
angry  speech,  but  such  misconduct  as  this 
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overwhelmed  her  so,  that  all  her  spirits 
pulled  in  their  powers,"  and  she  abandoned 
herself  to  grief  until  she  had  time  to  deter- 
mine what  course  to  pursue. 

My  dear  love,  now  don't,  don't  do'ee, 
dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Lintwhite,  faintly.  If 
this  went  on  long,  he  felt  he  would  be  obliged 
to  come  to  measures."  What  he  meant  by 
the  phrase  is  not  very  clear ;  but  still  it  is 
certain  he  had  some  idea  of  loosening  his 
cravat  and  doing  other  similarly  desperate 
actions. 

At  Ernest's  entrance,  Mrs.  Lintwhite  roused 
herself,  and  went  to  meet  her  guest,  with  an 
air  which  said  she  was  a  sweet  and  holy 
martyr.  Her  husband,  however,  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  how  few  traces  had  been  left 
on  her  face  by  the  tears;  and  this  reflection 
gave  him  some  hope  that  better  times  were 
coming,  and  made  him  abandon  his  inten- 
tions about  his  cravat  and  his  other  measures. 
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"  Charles,  love,  do  you  know  Mr.  Stuart?" 
inquired  his  wife,  sweetly,  while  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins  looked  as  though  she  thought  her  brother- 
in-law  should  understand  and  value  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  now. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  so.  You  spoke 
the  other  night — "  But  here  he  was  unable 
to  continue,  as  he  felt  the  eyes  of  both 
women  fixed  on  him  in  astonishment,  that 
the  hardened  wretch  could  talk  so  uncon- 
cernedly about  the  night  on  which  he  had 
perpetrated  the  guilty  deed.  Mr.  Lintwhite's 
intentions  again  awoke  to  life,  and  he  slunk 
into  a  corner,  in  order  to  determine  on  ''the 
measures"  he  must  take,  leaving  Ernest  to 
talk  to  his  wife  and  his  sister.  His  presence 
only  made  itself  felt  by  reason  of  the  rapid 
and  active  exercise  he  took  mean  time. 
Certainly,  if  nothing  else  was  good  about 
him,  he  at  least  merited  to  have  a  good 
circulation  of  the  blood. 
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As  Mrs.  Lintwhite  tallied  to  Ernest,  there 
was  a  subdued  melancholy  in  her  tones  which 
was  very  touching.  She  asserted  herself 
ready  to  do  anything,  to  be  of  any  possible 
use,  having  no  wish  on  the  subject  beyond 
this.    She  ended,  however,  with  a  sigh. 

^^Ihave  not  so  much  time  at  my  disposal  as  I 
might  have,  were  all  things  as  they  shouldbe." 

As  Ernest  heard  this,  he  thought  he  also 
heard  a  faint  ejaculation  proceeding  from 
Mr.  Lintwhite's  corner  of  ^'  Don't  now,  love, 
do'ee ; "  but  as  he  did  not  see  the  exact 
bearing  of  the  speech,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  take  notice  of  it. 

When  he  rose  to  go,  Mr.  Lintwhite  insisted 
on  accompanying  him  to  the  door,  and  finally, 
on  returning  the  whole  way  with  him  to  his 
lodgings.  He  began  by  saying  he  would  go 
to  the  end  of  the  first  street  with  him,  but 
that  point  reached,  he  went  on  and  on  to 
the  end.    Usually  he  was  in  no  want  of 
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subjects  on  which  to  speak,  having  his  own 
very  original  opinions  on  all  subjects,  from 
a  Prime  Minister's  speech  to  a  stirring 
discourse"  from  the  pulpit,  or  from  political 
to  domestic  economy.  During  his  walk, 
however,  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  in 
cogitating  on  the  measures"  he  must  take 
to  make  any  efforts  to  entertain  his  com- 
panion. As  they  parted,  he  merely  expressed 
a  desire  that  ^^he  would  not  work  her  too 
hard," — which  ^^  enigmatical  she"  Ernest  sup- 
posed to  be  his  wife.  He  had  not,  however, 
given  Mr.  Lintwhite  a  fair  chance,  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
was  a  good-natured  idiot,"  who  had  walked 
far  out  of  his  way  on  a  wet  and  disagreeable 
afternoon  to  express  a  wish  that  a  very 
decided  and  determined  woman  should  not 
be  overworked  by  a  man  half  her  age. 

Poor  Mr.  Lintwhite  !  A  very  different  and 
more  self-interested  motive  had  prompted 
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that  dreary  walk  on  that  sad  and  solemn 
day," — it  was  the  same  as  that  which  made 
him  hang  about  his  own  house-door  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  (only  the  fear  of  adding 
to  his  offences  by  being  too  late  for  dinner 
giving  him  courage  at  length  to  enter  in), 
like  some  half-starved  wretch  with  an  eye 
on  the  great-coats  in  the  hall.  This  thought 
struck  Mr.  Lintwhite's  imagination  as  touch- 
ing on  the  sublimely  pathetic;  and  he  repeated 
the  words  frequently  that  a  man  should 
look  as  though  he  would  like  to  steal  his 
own  great-coats  hanging  on  his  own  pegs 
in  his  own  hall and  never  had  the  rattling 
of  his  coppers  brought  so  little  alleviation  to 
distress  before. 

He  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
but  still  he  knew  what  reception  his  wife 
would  give  him,  from  the  bitter  experience 
of  lesser  occasions.  She  would  not  be  angry, 
for  anger  he  could  have  borne;  she  would 
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be  stern,  sad,  and  deeply  afflicted.  She 
would  not  take  her  rest  at  night,  nor  her 
food  in  the  day ;  she  would  seem  to  endure 
many  things  for  his  sake. 

He  recalled  the  happy  days  so  long  ago, 
when  he  had  visited  a  certain  villa  at 
Romford,  and  how  he  had  dreamt  of  it,  with 
its  trellis  of  roses  and  vines,  and  the  girl 
with  the  cheeks  like  j)ink  roses,  in  her  pretty 
rose-sprigged  muslin  gown.  He  used  to  go 
there  with  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  he 
remembered ;  and  one  day  he  had  begged 
the  girl  to  let  him  call  her  Rose  always, 
and  not  Rose  only,  but  his  Rose;  and  his 
bliss  had  been  scarcely  earthly  when  she 
blushed  her  reply  that  he  might.  He  felt, 
as  he  retired  this  time,  what  many  a  man 
has  felt  before  him,  and  many  will  after, 
that 

"  The  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things." 
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Only,  to  his  loss,  Mr.  Lintwhite  was  not 
familiar  with  the  works  of  our  Laureate,  so 
he  expressed  the  idea  less  prettily,  though 
feeling  it  not  less  strongly. 

When  fear  of  being  late  at  last  forced  him 
in,  he  learnt  that  Charlie  had  been  under- 
going severe  discipline  during  the  whole 
afternoon.  His  mother  had  been  reading 
tracts  to  him,  in  which  good  little  boys  teach 
their  self-indulgent  fathers  the  evils  of 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  the  other  deadly 
sins,  and  drew  a  lively  contrast  between  their 
conduct  and  his.  Having  tired  at  length  of 
this  exercise,  Mrs.  Lintwhite  had  put  the 
boy  to  bed,  that  he  might  repent  at  leisure. 

If  she  had  only  known,  as  she  came  down 
to  dinner  in  a  rose-sprigged  muslin  dress, 
what  a  contrast  her  husband  drew  between 
her  and  a  certain  fair-haired,  blushing  girl 
of  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps  she  might  have 
joined  her  penitent  tears  with  those  of  her 
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son,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Mr. 
Lintwliite,  had  his  tastes  been  only  literary, 
might  again  have  quoted  the  Laureate's 
words  : — 

"  Where  is  comfort  1    In  division  of  the  records  of  the 
mind  ? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her  as  I  knew 
her  kind  1 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd  :  sweetly  did  she  speak 
and  move ; 

Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to 
love." 

He,  too,  like  the  hero  of  ^  Locksley  Hall,' 
felt  he 

"  Must  mix  with  action,  lest  he  withered  with  despair 
and  though  this  action  on  his  part  was  only 
of  the  knife  and  fork,  it  had  a  beneficial 
efifect  on  his  spirits.  After  dinner  he  even 
attempted  to  start  one  or  two  novel  theories 
on  the  subject  of  prize-fighting;  but  the 
chilling  gravity  witli  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, forced  him  to  return  to  silence  and 
remorse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


*'  Jeder  Yiingling  sehnt  sich  so  zu  lieben 
Jedes  Madchen  so  geliebt  zu  sein ; 
Ach,  de  heiligste  von  uiisern  Trieben 
Warum  quilt  aus  ihm  die  grimme  Pein  1 " — Gothe. 

There  are  men  who  can,  with  perfect  safety 
to  their  moral  characters,  entertain  any 
opinions,  however  opposite  they  may  be  to 
the  principles  of  reason  and  morality.  Their 
creed  makes  no  part  of  their  lives,  and  is 
either  the  result  of  ingenuity  of  mind,  or  is 
held  because  it  is  supported  by  the  voice  of 
authority,  and  has  been  taught  to  them  from 
their  childhood. 

To  the  first  class  Mr.  Lintwhite  belonged. 
He  might  have  said  the  words  which  Gothe 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  original — 
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"  Ich  bin  von  Keiner  Schule 
Kein  Meister  lebt,  mit  dem  ich  buhle  ; 
Auch  bin  ich  weit  davon  entfernt 
Dass  ich  von  Todten  was  gelernt." 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  add  the  conclusion — 

"  Das  heisst  wenn  ich  ihn  recht  verstand 
Ich  bin  bin  Narr  auf  eigne  Hand." 

Mr.  Lintwhite  did  not  deserve  this  epithet, 
because  his  opinions  were  the  products  of  an 
ingenuity  of  intellect  altogether  surprising, 
and  had  no  influence  on  his  character.  He 
never  supported  the  same  theory  on  any 
subject  twice,  and  yet  believed  with  a  perfect 
simplicity  in  his  own  consistency.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  a  most 
dangerous  character  instead  of  the  innocent 
creature  nature  had  made  him ;  for  the 
opinions  he  propounded  would  have  over- 
thrown society  from  its  foundation,  and  have 
set  'aside  all  principles  of  Truth  and  Justice. 
His  simple  and  generous  disposition  had 
saved  him  from  the  evil  effects  his  ingenious 
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intellect  would  have  had.  If  he  asserted 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  gambling, — why 
should  not  a  poor  man  spend  his  money  as  it 
pleased  him," — he  never  dreamt  of  going 
forth  and  ruining  his  family  and  himself ;  and 
though  he  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  see 
why  an  "  unfortunate  fellow  should  not  make 
himself  drunk  if  he  liked ;  there  was  nothing 
more  essentially  wrong  in  drinking  some 
glasses  of  liquor  than  in  drinking  some 
glasses  of  water,"  he  never  took  more  than  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  ale  daily.  He  could 
argue  himself  very  pleasantly  into  the  belief 
that  propriety,  justice,  and  virtue  were 
things  not  in  the  least  desirable  in  them- 
selves, and  not  even  relatively  desirable,  ' '  if 
people  would  only  see  it,"  and  not  be  one 
whit  the  worse  for  it ;  for  if  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  impropriety,  injustice,  or 
a  crime,  the  very  moment  after  giving  forth 
his  theory,  no  man  could  have  denounced 
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them  more  strongly,  or  have  felt  more  repug 
nance  towards  their  authors. 

Mr.  Davenport,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  those  who  accept  opinions  because 
they  are  accepted  by  the  voice  of  authority 
ruling  their  world. 

He  might  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Buddhist,  Pantheist,  Monotheist,  or  even  a 
Polytheist  or  Polygamist,  and,  under  these 
outward  circumstances,  would  have  remained 
the  same  kindly  and  gentle  soul  as  he  was 
under  our  dispensation.  Yet  he  believed  he 
hated  all  these  things  thoroughly,  when,  if 
he  had  only  possessed  the  smallest  self- 
knowledge,  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
he  hated  nothing,  and  that  his  strongest 
feeling  of  dislike  w^as  roused  by  Obadiah 
Watkins.  He  acquiesced  quietly  in  any  doc- 
trine which  sounded  like  those  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  measuring  its  worth,  in  point 
of  fact,  by  its  sound,  and  not  by  its  sense. 
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Ernest  Stuart  was  of  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent nature  from  either  of  these  two  men. 
The  world  of  thought  was  as  true  and  real  to 
him  as  the  material  world,  and  its  interests 
were  even  more  absorbing  and  important. 
His  ideas  were  part  of  his  being,  and  moulded 
and  influenced  his  character. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  not  fully  realized  the 
significance  of  his  creed  before  he  learnt  that 
by  it  Florence  Aylmer  stood  condemned.  It 
had  made  the  world  dark  to  him,  and  made 
him  hard  and  stern,  but  as  the  months  wore 
on  they  brought  a  change  over  him  and  his 
whole  character;  so  that  stern  gravity  seemed 
to  have  absorbed  all  the  mobility  and  lighter 
traits  which  had  formerly  been  his,  as  well  as 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  life.  His  ideal 
had  changed,  and  with  it  he  had  changed  so 
completely  and  entirely,  that  he  could  hardly 
have  been  known  as  the  same  man.  It  had 
fallen,  and  he  had  lowered  to  its  level.  He 
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had  believed  before  that  the  universe  was 
ordered  by  a  spirit  of  goodness  and  truth ; 
and  though  at  present  a  veil  was  drawn 
across  the  sky  obscuring  the  good,  it  would, 
at  some  time,  be  rent  asunder,  and  all  the 
wonder  displayed.    His  own  hope  was 

"  A  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched, 
That  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Tho'  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  God  blest  once  prove  accurst." 

The  essential  difference  between  what  he  was 
and  what  he  had  become  was  therefore  this, 
that  whereas  he  had  previously  held  that 
ultimate  good  would  fall  to  the  race  though 
individuals  might  be  lost,  he  now  believed  in 
a  Creator  who  ruled  the  world  in  darkness, 
and  who  had  only  love  for  a  faithful  few — a 
terrible  Being,  divine  only  in  the  Omnipotence 
of  His  power.  He  believed  that  there  was 
no  injustice  or  cruelty,  in  the  Providential 
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scheme  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  though  by 
what  sophisms  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
I  cannot  say, — that  all  mankind  stood  con- 
demned, though  mercy  saved  a  few.  He  had 
reversed  his  former  doctrine,  that  good  would 
fall  to  the  whole,  and  evil  to  the  individuals. 

The  cause  of  this  change  lay  partly  in  his 
own  character,  and  partly  was  the  result  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  Watkins's.  As  a 
man's  friends  are,  so  is  he  ;  and  his  nature  is 
either  raised  and  lowered  according  to  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  associates, 
and  whose  interests  he  accepts.  And  Ernest 
Stuart,  from  the  very  sensitiveness  of  his 
nature,  was  more  liable  than  others  to  these 
influences.  The  refined,  cultivated  gentleman 
had  abandoned  the  teachings  of  education 
and  of  his  own  higher  nature  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  ignorant  if  well-meaning  zealots.  He 
had  begun  by  idealizing  their  virtues,  and 
denying  or  overlooking  their  faults;  but 
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constant  association  had  changed  this,  and 
he  had  gradually  become  one  with  them.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  never  gnilty  of  using  the 
cant  and  vulgar  phrases  which  were  familiar 
to  their  lips,  and  never  lost  his  calm  dignity 
of  manner  in  excitement,  but  he  did  not 
consider  these  faults  in  others. 

Even  to  Mr.  Davenport  he  had  changed. 
I  say  it  with  regret.  The  kindly,  gentle  old 
man  had  lost  his  hold  over  Mr.  Watkins's 
disciple,  for,  with  such  an  ideal  as  Ernest 
held,  it  followed  that  goodness  and  generosity 
had  ceased  to  be  essentials  in  his  eyes,  and 
even  had  ceased  to  be  the  essential  fruits  of 
what  he  chose  to  call  grace."  He  worked 
early  and  late,  never  sparing  himself  in  the 
least ;  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
human  had  he  spared  himself,  holding  the 

scheme  of  salvation''  he  did.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  Mr.  Watkins  did  not  merit  our 
higher  regard  in  so  far  that  in  the  agony  of 
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the  moment  he  cared  for  no  appearances,  and 
put  no  restraints  oyer  his  words  and  actions. 

This  world  in  which  Ernest  lived  pre- 
sented a  terrible  picture — terrible  in  all  its 
details  as  well  as  in  its  coarser  features, — 
even  with  Mr.  Lintwhite,  with  his  cakes  and 
coppers,  or  Miss  Setton,  with  her  boiled  beef, 
in  the  background.  Yet  it  is  reproduced 
constantly  in  this  world  which  surrounds  us, 
and  there  are  many  such  beings  as  those 
Ernest  had  chosen  as  his  friends,  whose  life 
seems  instinct  with  misery. 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  July  of  the  following 
year,  when  London  was  emptying,  as  we  say, 
although  the  dark  and  narrow  streets  were 
as  full  as  ever.  It  w^as  Sunday,  and  Ernest 
Stuart  was  reading  the  service  to  a  large  and 
over-crowded  congregation,  and  eager  faces 
were  turned  up  to  watch  the  grave,  rapt 
face,  for,  though  speaking  to  them,  he  hardly 
seemed  among  them.     In  one  of  the  seats 
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near  the  door,  bending  forward  to  watch 
him  with  the  most  intense  interest,  was 
seated  Beatrice  Aylmer,  accompanied  by  a 
woman  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  servant. 

She  had  longed  to  see  a  Sedgeborough 
face,  and  haying  made  inquiries  through  her 
mother  as  to  the  name  of  Ernest's  parish,  had 
come  to  hear  him  preach.  Her  husband  had 
wished  to  go  with  her ;  but  she,  laughingly,  had 
forbade  him,  saying  she  desired  to  go  alone, 
and  imagine  herself  Beatrice  Cadogan  again. 

Any  one  who  had  not  seen  her  since  her 
marriage  would  have  noticed  that  these  few 
months  had  brought  a  change  to  her  also. 
She  was  quieter  and  graver  than  she  had 
been  before.  It  is  to  be  remarked  how 
women  often  look  better  after  marriage  than 
they  have  ever  done  in  their  maidenhood, 
and  that  there  is  ^'a  charm  of  married 
brows," — at  any  rate  with  Beatrice  Aylmer  it 
was  so. 
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She  was  married  to  a  man  older  than 
herself  by  many  years,  and  whose  life  was 
in  its  full  maturity,  whilst  she  was  still 
young,  and  unconsciously  Maurice's  gravity 
and  self-control  was  frequently  repressive. 
It  had  also  affected  her  character,  being 
separated  as  she  was,  in  point  of  fact,  from 
all  her  old  associates  and  her  old  life,  and 
having  no  woman  near  her  to  whom  she 
could  talk  freely. 

She  had  often  felt  tempted  to  rebel  against 
the  unnecessary  restraints  put  on  her  by  her 
husband's  friends.  Their  constant  ^^We 
do  this  or  that,"    We  think  this  or  that,"  or 

We  don't  do  this  or  that,"  and  We  don't 
think  this  or  that,"  was  torture  to  her ;  but  the 
calm  endurance  of  this  torture  had  proved  to 
be  excellent  discipline.  She  prided  herself 
on  never  having  uttered  a  word  of  complaint 
or  impatience  to  her  husband,  or  let  him  know, 
by  look  or  expression,  the  vexation  which 
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she  was  caused  at  times.  Laughing,  she 
would  call  it  ^^her  rod,"  and  certainly  it 
had  not  been  without  its  benefit  as  well  as 
its  pain. 

Her  present  desire  to  see  a  Sedgeborough 
face  and  hear  a  Sedgeborough  voice,  with 
its  peculiar  and,  to  her  ears,  altogether 
delightful  accent,  was  caused  by  some  special 
annoyance  which  had  been  difficult  to  bear 
with  becoming  equanimity.  She  had  com- 
mitted, through  ignorance,  some  small  breach 
of  social  etiquette,  and  had  received  lengthy 
lectures  from  her  husband's  elderly  female 
relations,  which,  though  given  in  the  best 
part,  were  difficult  to  receive  as  they  were 
meant  till  the  subject  had  grown  wearisome 
beyond  measure  to  all  but  the  reproving 
ladies,  who  seemed  never  tired  of  making 
reference  to  it  by  word  or  look. 

Beatrice  might  have  spoken  to  her  husband 
and  have  been  certain  of  his  sympathy  here ; 
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but,  alas !  she  knew  that  Maurice's  sympathy 
was  always  active, — he  would  never  consent 
to  suppose  his  wife  injured,  and  not  put  an 
end  to  the  injury  at  once.  He  would  have 
gone  to  his  elderly  relatives,  and  would  have 
told  them  civilly  that  they  should  only 
meddle  with  matters  concerning  themselves, 
and  he  should  feel  obliged  if  they  would  not 
trouble  his  wife. 

Beatrice,  therefore,  was  wisely  silent  on 
the  matter,  and  bore  ^^her  rod"  in  patience. 
How  she  longed  to  rebel,  and  tell  these  ^^old 
women"  that  it  was  all  a  pack  of  rubbish, 
about  which  no  one  in  their  senses  would 
care  three  straws,"  adding,  that  though  she 
came  from  Sedgeborough,  she  was  as  good 
as  any  of  them !  I  have  no  doubt,  had  she 
been  alone  concerned,  that  small  member, 
her  tongue,  would  have  had  its  way,  and 
worked  great  mischief,  but  wifely  duty 
restrained  her  now.    To  appreciate,  in  the 
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least  degree,  the  trial  this  was  to  Beatrice,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  speech  is  admitted 
to  be  the  refuge  of  women  in  distress,  and 
that  hitherto  she  had  been  able  to  have 
recourse  to  it  on  all  occasions.  She  wished 
to  induce  Ernest  to  come  to  see  her,  as  she 
was  going  to  leave  London  on  the  following 
Wednesday  for  Royalston,  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  wished,  before  going,  to  be 
restored  to  self-satisfaction,  by  speaking  to 
some  one  who  did  not  look  upon  her  as  of  an 
inferior  race,  for  even  Maurice  would  laugh 
at  what  he  called  her  provincialisms"  ;  and 
there  is  no  epithet  so  wounding  to  self-love 
as  that  of  provincial,"  even  when  it  is  said 
to  be  charming  and  delightful.  Beatrice's 
quick  eye  told  her  at  once  that  Ernest 
Stuart  was  not  as  he  had  been,  and  her 
sympathetic  nature  realized,  in  some  degree, 
the  suffering  through  which  he  must  have 
passed.    She  felt  the  influence  of  the  excite- 
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ment  around  her,  and  believed,  at  the  moment, 
that  frequent  visits  to  this  church  would 
fanaticize  her,  though,  when  she  came  to 
think  of  it  later,  she  could  hardly  credit  that 
she  had  supposed  it  possible  that  she  should 
become  a  Methodist,  for  such,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  subtle  differences  in  these 
matters,  she  supposed  Ernest  to  be. 

When  the  sermon  was  over,  she  stayed  for 
a  minute  or  two  in  her  seat,  waiting  till  the 
crush,  of  people  had  passed  out,  and  then 
found  her  way  into  the  vestry,  where  Ernest 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Davenport  were  talking 
together. 

'^Mr.  Stuart,"  she  said,  advancing,  do 
you  not  remember  me  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
all  your  Sedgeborough  friends?" 

^^Miss  Cadogan!" 
Beatrice  Aylmer,"  she  answered ;  and 
noticed,  regretfully,  the  pallor  that  over- 
spread his  features  as  he  heard  the  name. 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Aylmer ;  in  the 
surprise  of  the  moment  I  had  forgotten." 

He  then  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Davenport 
as  one  of  his  Sedgeborough  friends. 

^^Ah!  ah!"  said  Mr.  Davenport,  I  am 
glad  some  of  his  friends  have  come  to  see 
him.    He  needs  looking  after  sadly." 

^^Yes,  I  am  sure  he  does,  and  am  only 
sorry  I  cannot  do  much  in  that  way,  as  I 
leave  London  next  Wednesday.    I  want  you 

to  come  and  dine  with  us  at  Hotel  on 

Tuesday,  Mr.  Stuart.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  come  ?" 

Ernest  hastily  excused  himself ;  he  never 
went  out,  he  said,  and  his  time  was  com- 
pletely occupied. 

I  fear  you  must  tell  him  you  want  his 
ministrations,  Mrs.  Aylmer,"  said  Mr.  Daven- 
port; it  is  a  plan  I  tried  at  first,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  for  a  time." 

"  Well,  I  do  want  your  ministrations,  Mr. 
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Stuart,  so  you  must  relax  your  rule  for  once," 
she  answered,  smiling ;  you  cannot  tell  how 
much  I  wish  to  talk  about  Sedgeborough." 

Ernest  wished  heartily  that  he  could  refuse 
this  invitation  point  blank,  as  he  had  no 
desire  to  recall  the  old  days  or  talk  about 
Sedgeborough,  for  he  had  now  succeeded  in 
separating  himself  entirely  in  thought  and 
memory  from  all  that  concerned  it.  The  pre- 
sence of  Beatrice  had  brought  with  vivid  pain 
some  sense  of  the  chasm  that,  widening  with 
every  day,  lay  between  the  present  and  the 
past;  and  a  certain  instinct  told  him  that  in 
it  alone  was  safety,  and  that,  were  it  bridged 
over,  he  would  find  himself  left  on  the  desolate 
shore,  everything  around  him  a  wreck. 

He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  recollect  an 
engagement  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  Beatrice  was  much 
disappointed,  as  she  fancied  a  talk  about 
Sedgeborough  and  his  friends  would  be  as 

VOL.  II.  s 
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beneficial  for  him  as  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
her. 

She  was  not,  however,  to  be  put  off  en- 
tirely, and  made  him  promise  to  call  on 
her  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  if  he  possibly 
could. 

You  will  put  aside  anything  that  is  not 
of  importance,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Stuart,"  she 
said,  if  you  remember  that  I  shall  stay 
indoors  on  the  chance  of  your  being  able  to 
come." 

Ernest  felt  that  a  stiff  call,  which  might  be 
shortened  to  any  period,  would  be  quite 
endurable,  and  so  gave  way  to  her  desire. 

He  then  took  her  to  her  carriage,  which 
was  waiting  at  the  church  door,  and  returned 
to  find  Mr.  Davenport  rapturous  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  charms. 

It  was  late  on  Tuesday  afternoon  when 
Ernest  was  shown  into  Beatrice's  drawing- 
room,  and  he  felt  something  of  a  culprit, 
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though  his  detention  had  been  unavoidable. 
Beatrice  did  not  take  him  to  task,  however, 
with  any  severity,  and  began  a  conver- 
sation on  subjects  relating  entirely  to  events 
passing  in  Sedgeborough,  trying,  in  every 
way,  to  rouse  him  out  of  his  depressing 
gravity.  She  once  surprised  him  into  a 
laugh,  but  it  was  so  ghostlike  and  unnatural 
in  its  sound,  that  it  startled  them  both,  and 
put  an  end  to  any  pretence  at  gaiety  on  her 
part.  She  rose  in  some  momentary  nervous- 
ness, saying  she  had  been  sent  a  most  excel- 
lent photograph  of  Mrs.  Sidmouth,  which  she 
must  show  him. 

She  returned  with  a  large  album,  from 
whose  leaves,  as  it  chanced  to  be  unclasped, 
there  fell  a  large  square  picture.  Ernest 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  saw  it  was  a  drawing 
in  crayon  of  Florence  Aylmer.  It  was  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  brought  back  to  him  all 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  original. 
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He  took  leave  immediately  after  this,  on 
the  plea  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
found,  indeed,  that  he  had  only  time  to  return 
to  his  lodgings  to  eat  a  hurried  dinner  before 
the  time  when  he  should  be  at  the  meeting. 
It  was  long  since  his  hand  had  trembled  or 
his  pulses  had  throbbed  as  they  did  on  this 
night,  as  he  hurried  through  the  long  narrow 
streets  to  his  destination.  As  he  turned  a 
corner  at  an  abrupt  angle,  he  came  suddenly 
in  contact  with  the  person  of  another  man, 
walking  at  a  slower  and  more  measured  pace. 
He  was  tall,  and  'thin  almost  to  emaciation, 
wore  an  old-fashioned  frock-coat,  buttoned 
up  tightly,  was  far  advanced  in  manhood, 
while  his  face  and  figure  both  bore  the  marks 
of  thought  and  care.  The  expression  in  the 
dark  hazel  eyes  bent  on  Ernest  once  seen 
could  not  lightly  be  forgotten,  for  there  was 
in  them  a  certain  fascination,  which  told  how 
lie  possessed  that  wonderful  power  over  the 
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minds  of  others  before  which  physical  force 
must  bow,  and  which  is  often  vested  in  the 
weakest  and  most  fragile  frames.  A  glance  at 
the  thin  pale  face,  at  once  grave  and  gentle, 
showed  that  he  had  used  this  power  for  good 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  while  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  delicately-cut  nostrils  and  pale  thin 
lips,  proved  that  any  chance  abuse  would 
have  fallen  back  with  at  least  as  much  severity 
on  him  as  on  the  real  sufferer. 

Ernest  Stuart,  however,  looked  neither  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  was  almost  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  jostled  any  one  in  his 
impetuous  course,  while  the  searching,  deeply- 
set  eyes,  had  looked  into  his  without  receiving 
one  answering  glance.  As  he  passed  on,  the 
stranger  stood  undecided  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turning,  followed  him  till  he  went  in  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  meetino:s 
were  held.  There  were  several  people  stand- 
ing about,  from  whom  he  asked  information 
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as  to  what  the  house  was,  and  on  receiving 
an  explanation,  followed  those  who  were 
entering;  and  though  the  room  was  crowded, 
he  managed  to  get  a  seat  in  one  of  the  front 
rows. 

There  was  a  large  meeting  on  that  night. 

Our  venerable  patriarch"  was  there,  and 
many  others  of  his  school,  while  the  service 
was  opened  by  the  lean  man,  who  shortly  after 
began  his  discourse.  The  stranger  was  seated 
next  Mrs.  Lintwhite ;  and  as  he  passed  his 
small  blue-veined  hand  over  the  pale  fore- 
head, at  whose  temples  the  dark  hair  was 
slightly  worn  away,  he  did  not  feel  surprised 
that  she  should  have  such  frequent  recourse 
to  her  scent-bottle.  The  heat  was  only  more 
endurable  than  the  rhetoric.  He  listened  in 
surprise,  deepening  into  horror,  to  the  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had  come 
there  to  teach  the  people.  Wliat  wonder,  he 
asked,  was  there  in  the  crying  evil  of  our 
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cities,  .when  education  was  either  neglected 
entirely,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  these  half- 
mad  fanatics?  It  seemed  to  his  dispassionate 
ears  a  hideous  burlesque,  and  all  the  more 
intolerable  to  listen  to  quietly,  as  the  audience 
seemed  to  receive  each  syllable  dropped  as 
inspired  truth,  and  were  filled  with  as  wild 
excitement  as  their  teachers.  He  would 
assuredly  have  risen  and  left  the  place  in 
which  truth  was  so  garbled  as  to  render  its 
separation  from  error  impossible,  or  that  he 
should  raise  his  ^Woice  up  to  their  point  of 
praise,"  and,  seeing  the  error,  above  the 
scope  of  error  see  the  love,"  had  he  not 
desired  to  hear  the  man  speak  whose  face  had 
struck  him  so  forcibly  in  the  street  as  to  have 
induced  his  entrance  here. 

At  last  it  came  to  be  Ernest's  turn,  and 
as  he  stepped  forward,  the  stranger  heard  the 
whisper  of  Mrs.  Lintwhite  to  her  neighbour. 

That  is  Mr.  Stuart  whom  I  told  you  of; 
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he's  a  sweet  young  man."  His  attention, 
however,  was  immediately  attracted  to  the 
words  which  fell  from  Ernest  in  a  rapid 
torrent.  He  was  himself  hardly  conscious  of 
all  he  said ;  the  image  of  Florence  Aylmer 
and  the  memory  of  his  old  hopes  were  haunt- 
ing him,  and  driving  him  where  he  knew  not. 

He  was  in  the  full  course  of  speech, 
a  breathless  silence  was  in  the  room, — the 
women's  sobbing,  coughing,  and  wheezing 
being  stilled  for  the  nonce, — when  his  eye  fell 
on  the  calm,  grave  eyes  of  the  stranger  on 
the  bench  near  Mrs.  Lintwhite.  They  seemed 
to  his  excited  mind  to  bring  him  a  message 
from  the  past,  and  brought  to  him  a  vivid 
realization  of  how  the  year  had  changed 
him.  It  came  to  him  with  a  violent  shock, 
and  he  was  unable  to  conclude  his  sentence 
or  round  his  period,  and  broke  off  abruptly. 
Mr.  Watkins  was  by  his  side,  and,  taking  up 
the  unfinished  sentence,  made  the  occasion 
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most  effective ;  whilst  Ernest,  how  he  scarcely 
knew,  avoided  his  friends,  and  found  himself 
in  the  street. 

He  hurried  along,  involuntarily,  taking  the 
way  homewards  :  everything  round  him  was 
whirling,  and  he  did  not  heed  where  he  went, 
and  was  unable  to  realize  his  own  thoughts. 

When  he  got  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  woman,  who  told  him  a  Mrs. 
O'Hallan,  living  in  her  house,  wanted  him 
badly,  for  her  one  son  and  only  child  was 
just  dead,  and  she  was  taking  on  so  that  no 
one  knew  what  to  do  with  her. 

A  certain  instinct,  more  than  any  positive 
thought,  told  Ernest  that  he  had  never  been 
less  capable  than  he  was  at  this  moment  to 
offer  consolation  to  another;  he,  however,  bade 
the  woman  lead  the  way,  for  he  was  ready  to 
accompany  her  at  once.  As  they  went  along 
together,  she  poured  a  long  story  into  his 
ears,  telling  how  Mrs.  O'Hallan  was  a  widow 
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and  a  stranger  in  London,  and  how  her  son,  a 
lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  got  into 
bad  company  and  bad  ways.  This  recalled 
to  Ernest  that  Mrs.  O'Hallan  had  been  one 
of  the  most  regular  attenders  at  their  meet- 
ings of  late,  and  that  Mrs.  Lintwhite  had 
spoken  of  her  as  being  a  very  hopeful  case. 
He  found  her,  however,  almost  maddened  by 
the  grief  which  had  come  to  her,  having  sent 
away  in  anger  those  neighbours  who  had 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  foolish,  un- 
meaning words. 

Now  she  turned  upon  Ernest,  declaring  that 
she  rejected  the  gift  of  grace  for  herself  since 
it  had  been  denied  to  her  son,  for  she  would 
rather  be  in  hell  with  him  than  in  heaven 
without  him.  Then  she  burst  out — ^^Lost! 
lost!  is  my  lad  lost  for  ever." 

Ernest's  own  heart  echoed  her  words ;  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  great  human  agony  the 
faith  which  he  had  preached  so  long  deserted 
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him,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  work 
of  the  past  year  was  destroyed,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Florence's  condition  had  only 
broken  on  him  now  with  its  overwhelming 
force.  In  his  passion,  he  cried,  My  God! 
There  is  no  god !  " 

The  mother  threw  herself  on  the  body  of 
her  dead  son,  and  when  he  tried  to  raise  her, 
he  found  that  consciousness  had  mercifully 
left  her;  and,  calling  the  women  to  her 
assistance,  he  went  home  through  the  deso- 
late streets  to  his  desolate  home.  With  his 
faith  his  whole  world  was  wrecked,  for  of 
what  worth  were  mere  human  love  and  the 
beauty  of  the  world  to  him,  who  could 
look  up  through  them  to  nothing  beyond  ? 
The  foundation  of  his  life  and  thought  had 
been  a  belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  all 
things  had  had  value  in  his  eyes  only  as  the 
promise  of  what  would  be  in  the  plenitude 
of  time.    Human  love  was  meaningless  to 
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him,  if  it  were  not  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
love — a  mere  passion,  dying  out  with  the  little 
day  in  which  it  was  born,  and  as  weak  and 
poor  as  the  dust  from  which  it  sprung.  Could 
he  spend  his  life,  then,  in  search  for  know- 
ledge ?  Knowledge !  what  was  it  worth 
when  it  could  not  lead  to  wisdom  ?  and  where 
could  wisdom  be  found  in  a  godless  world  ? 
He  felt  he  might  study — 

"  The  circling  sciences, 
Philosopliies,  and  histories," 

and  after  all  gain  little  worth  having.  No 
doubt  learning  should  have  every  honour, 
and  some  might  be  philosophical  enough  to 
suppose  that  a  life  was  worth  possession  which 
was  spent  in  finding  the  root  of  certain 
words,  or  in  giving  a  correct  translation  of 
a  hard  passage  in  an  ancient  author.  And 
science,  too,  deserved  even  more  regard; 
and  others  might  suppose  on  this  side  that 
a  life  was  worth  possession  which  was  spent 
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in  discovering  theories  concerning  atoms, 
molecules,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  Ernest 
knew  that  though  men  may  amass  more 
learning,  they  do  not  through  it  gain  more 
wisdom;  that  erudition  and  science  do  not 
give  them  power  for  self-conquest,  or  to  rise 
above  that  which  we  esteem  to  be  their 
baser  nature.  Men  are  stirred  by  the  same 
wild  and  fierce  passions  as  of  old,  and  with 
civilization  the  evils  of  life  increase  instead 
of  diminishing,  and  crime  merely  grows 
more  refined  and  more  cruel.  Learning 
without  morality  is  powerless  to  effect  the 
well-being  of  man;  and  morality  without 
religion  is,  for  the  uses  of  mankind,  little 
better  than  a  name. 

During  the  weary  length  of  that  long 
night,  Ernest  sat  almost  motionless,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  :  it  seemed  as  though  his 
powers  of  action  were  paralyzed  by  the  shock 
which  had  bereft  him  of  his  last  hope.  It 
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was  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  followins: 
day  that  he  roused  himself  to  the  neces- 
sity of  action.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as 
was  possible  he  must  leave  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  must  see  Mr.  Davenport  at 
once.  He  had  some  indefinite  thought  of 
going  abroad,  to  try,  at  least,  if  change  would 
not  rouse  some  interest  in  life  ;  and,  having 
some  private  means,  this  was  quite  a  feasible 
plan,  and  really  the  best  which  he  could 
have  fixed  on.  Travel  seems  the  sovereign 
cure  for  all  evil  in  our  days. 

Ernest  met  Mr.  Davenport  in  the  hall  of 
the  Eectory,  with  his  hat  and  great-coat  on, 
helping  Thomas  to  search  for  his  gold-headed 
stick,  which  they  had  not  noticed,  though 
lying  at  their  hands. 

Very  odd,  very  odd ;  it  should  be  here," 
he  said.  And  then,  seeing  Ernest,  added, 
smiling  cheerfully,  Ah,  I  hope  you  have 
come  to  have  a  chat,  and  then  I  need  not 
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go  out  in  this  heat.  The  sun  is  hot  enough 
to  roast  an  ox  to-day.  Why,  dear  me,  would 
you  believe  it,  I  have  felt  exactly  as  though 
I  was  being  turned  before  the  spit  all  day 
long  in  preparation  for  my  own  dinner." 

The  return  to  pleasant  jokes  and  smiling 
faces  was  not  an  easy  one  to  Ernest,  and 
he  was  too  weary  in  mind  and  body  to  care 
to  keep  up  the  farce,  in  which  life  seemed  to 
him  a  ^^poor  tale,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
told  by  an  idiot,  signifying  nothing."  He 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  answer  Mr. 
Davenport  with  anything  but  gravity. 

I  have  come  to  speak  of  a  serious  matter, 
sir,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  minute  or  two," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Davenport,  as  he  laid  down  his  hat 
and  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  thought, 
sadly  enough,  that  every  matter  seemed  to 
take  a  serious  turn  now,  he  did  not  know  why. 

"  Take  as  long  as  you  like,  if  I  can  be 
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of  any  service/'  he  answered,  as  he  bade 
Ernest  take  the  leather  arm-chair  opposite 
his  own. 

When  seated,  Ernest  seemed  to  find  some 
difficulty  in  entering  on  an  explanation ;  and 
as  he  clasped  and  re-clasped  his  long  fingers, 
he  wished  cowardice  had  been  possible,  that 
he  might  have  left  quietly  and  secretly, 
leaving  no  account  behind  him.  But  he 
knew  that  to  Mr.  Davenport  some  explana- 
tion was  due,  even  though  the  giving  and 
receiving  might  be  equally  painful.  The 
rector  remained  silently  staring  at  the  gold- 
and-white  paper  which  filled  his  grate,  think- 
ing he  would  give  Ernest  time  to  express 
himself  as  he  liked,  and  would  not  embarrass 
him  by  any  signs  of  impatience.  But  a 
terrible  thought  struck  him.  What  if  a 
woman  was  in  this  case  ?  Miss  Setton  !  It 
must  be  Miss  Setton.  Young  men  always 
fall  in  love  with  elder  women."    Mr.  Daven- 
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port  as  he  was  seized  hj  this  fear,  looked 
anxiously  at  Ernest,  who,  taking  his  resolution, 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  spoke  hurriedly, — 

You  must  have  seen,  Mr.  Davenport, 
that  I  have  not  been  the  same  during  these 
last  few  months  as  I  was  when  first  I  came 
here.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  give  the 
cause  of  this,  but  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
a  complete  and  radical  change  has  been 
effected  in  my  opinions,  and  which  prevents 
me  from  remaining  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
I  shall  regret  to  leave  you, — I  cannot  attempt 
to  tell  you  how  deep  my  regret  will  be, — 
for  I  have  met  from  you  unvarying  kindness 
and  generosity  towards  my  faults  and  errors. 
But  considering  the  circumstances,  you  will 
see  how  necessary  it  is  I  should  leave  at  once. 
I  cannot  preach  again.'' 

Ernest  had  hardly  calculated  the  effect 
his  words  would  have  on  the  old  rector, 
who  stared  at  him  in  long,  amazed  silence ; 

VOL.  II.  T 
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at  length  repeating,  Cannot  preach  again  I 
cannot  remain  in  the  Church  ! " 

Mr.  Davenport  passed  his  hand  over  his 
face,  to  see  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  not, 
and  then  over  his  head,  in  much  doubt  and 
confusion,  as  though  he  feared  something 
had  gone  wrong  there.    Ernest  continued, — 

^'  I  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  now,  or 
give  any  expression  to  my  opinions,  only 
hoping  that  you  may  extend  your  generous 
excuses  for  my  past  to  my  present  conduct, 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  I  now  recall  any  neglect 
I  have  shown  for  your  wishes." 

Mr.  Davenport  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
prevent  his  proceeding. 

My  dear  boy,  pray  don't  say  anything 
like  that,"  he  pleaded.  I  am  sure  the 
wishes  which  you  have  fulfilled  were  often 
quite  preposterous — preposterous.  But  I  don't 
understand  what  all  this  means.    I  fear  I 
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get  stupider  and  stupider  every  day.  You 
cannot  remain  in  the  Church  because  of  your 
opinions."  Then  a  sudden  horror  seized 
him,  and  leaning  forward,  he  asked,  below 
his  breath,  ^'  You  have  not  become  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  it  surely  can't  be  that  ?" 

Ernest  smiled  a  little,  for  he  was  far, 
certainly,  from  being  inclined  to  join  the 
Romish    Church.     "  No,"    he    answered ; 

nothing  whatever  of  that  kind.  Trust  me 
once  more,  I  beg,  for  I  cannot  speak  now. 
I  was  hasty,  I  believe,  when  I  said  I  could 
not  preach  again,  for  it  would  be  throwing 
the  whole  work  unduly  on  you,  and  after 'all 
it  does  not  matter ;  I  need  not  say  much." 
And  he  thought  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  avoid  all  religious  subjects  in 
the  short  discourse,  which  alone  would  be 
necessary. 

He  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Davenport, 
every  word  of  which  was  an  intense  pain  to 
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Ernest ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  Ernest 
should  stay  till  Mr.  Davenport  got  a  curate 
to  take  his  place. 

As  the  old  rector  went  out  that  day,  and 
as  he  slowly  walked  down  the  street,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  murmured  sadly,  over 
and  overagain,  ^^Dear,  dear !"  as  he  wondered 
to  what  end  the  world  was  coming. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  '  The  stars,'  she  whispers,  'blindly  run, 
A  web  is  wov'n  across  the  sky, 
From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry, 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun. 

*  And  all  the  phantom  nature  stands. 
With  all  her  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own, 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.'  " — Tennyson. 

Cadogan. 

^^My  dear  Mr.  Vauglian, — I  hear  from 
Maurice  that  you  have  been  advised  to 
spend  the  winter  on  the  Continent.  I  fully 
sympathize  with  the  trial  it  must  be  to  leave 
your  occupations  in  England. 

^'It  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
a  favour  from  you  that  I  write.  I  fear  all 
your  correspondents  ask  favours,  do  they 
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not?  If  you  ever  meet,  in  your  travels,  a 
young  clergyman,  Ernest  Stuart  by  name, 
will  you  endeavour  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance ?  You  will  like  him,  and  from  rumours 
I  have  heard,  he  needs  help,  while  all  his 
own  people  are  of  practical,  energetic,  and, 
therefore,  unsympathetic  tendencies. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  you  may  never  meet 
him ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world 
is  such  a  small  place,  that  we  constantly 
meet  those  whom  we  never  expect  to  meet. 
At  any  rate,  I  write  on  the  chance. 

"  We  stay  here  for  some  time  with  my 
uncle  Sir  Peter  and  the  new  Lady  Cadogan, 
who  supports  her  dignities  with  more  grace 
than  I  ever  expected ;  for  when  I  knew  her 
as  Miss  Dreadnought,  she  was  one  of  those 
fast  young  ladies  on  whom  you  look  with 
such  horror  and  amazement.  Do  you  know 
I  sometimes  suspect  that  you  think  me  fast  ? 
Here  comes  Maurice  to  read  my  letter, 
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and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  thinking  that  you 
will  ever  meet  my  Sedgeborough  friend 
abroad.  Positively,  I  think  my  husband 
suspects  the  natives  of  that  place  are  never 
to  be  seen  beyond  its  gates ! 

With  love,  in  which  he  joins, 
Believe  me. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Beatrice  Aylmer. 

P.S. — Reginald  Maurice  Aylmer  is  grow- 
ing so  fast.  I  can  see  his  Roman  nose 
already,  though  he  is  only  six  months  old! 
— B.  A.    Nonsense.— M.  A." 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  month  of 
September  by  Reginald  Vaughan,  the  stranger 
who  had  followed  Ernest  into  the  meeting- 
room  in  the  month  of  July  previous.  He 
smiled  a  little  as  he  thought  that  though  the 
world  was  small,  there  was  little  chance 
that  he  should  come  in  contact  with  Beatrice's 
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friend.  The  name  struck  him  as  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  young  curate,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  curious  enough  should 
they  be  identical. 

He  answered  Beatrice  to  the  effect  that 
should  he  meet  her  friend,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  his  further  acquaintance. 
****** 

Ernest  Stuart  had  started  for  the  Con- 
tinent as  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his 
duties  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  had  been 
wandering  about  aimlessly  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  fancy  might  lead  him.  He 
received  many  indignant  and  protesting 
letters  from  his  friends,  to  whom  his  conduct 
appeared  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  to  whom, 
even  could  he  have  unveiled  his  thoughts,  he 
had  not  sufficient  interest  left  in  life  to  care 
to  justify  himself. 

Mrs.  Sidmouth  wrote  a  very  strong 
expression  of  her  opinions  to  him,  and,  on 
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receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  said  to 
Hester, — ''He  was  always  guarded  and 
secretive;"  and  then  added,  ''  Had  I  had  the 
rearing  of  him,  I  should  have  whijDped  it  well 
out." 

The  Watkins's  also  wrote,  recalling  him 
to  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  these  letters  he 
found  it  particularly  hard  to  reply. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  Puritanic  nature, 
he  would  have  run  much  danger,  let  loose 
on  the  world  without  any  guide,  and  without 
much  personal  experience  of  life.  It  was, 
however,  no  temptation  to  him  to  spend  his 
hours  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  he  still 
believed  it  was  better  to  endure  the  constant 
presence  of  his  grief  than  to  forget  it  in  the 
amusements  of  the  hour.  Since  the  greater 
hopes  of  life  had  departed,  the  smaller  even 
lost  value  in  his  eyes,  and  the  ambition  of 
gaining  the  applause  of  men,  which  before  had 
been  a  temptation  to  him,  had  died  within 
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him.  Man  had  lost  his  grandeur  and  divinity, 
therefore,  of  what  worth  was  his  praise  ? 

Yet  he  did  not  allow  his  time  to  lie 
entirely  waste,  for  his  nature  was  too 
naturally  energetic  to  permit  him  to  be 
content  with  idleness.  He  occupied  'himself 
in  that  self-culture  which  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  though  his  work  lacked 
method,  it  was  of  great  service.  It  was 
impossible  that  some  interest  should  not  be 
awakened  in  this,  but  still  it  was  not  the 
intense  absorbing  interest  which  his  natural 
ardour  would  have  led  him  to  put  into  every 
pursuit.  There  was,  moreover,  less  hope  that 
this  could  ever  satisfy  him,  because  the  bent 
of  his  intellect  led  him  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and  not  of  science;  and  philosophy, 
dealing  with  psychological  and  moral  pro- 
blems, recalled  perpetually  his  loss  of  faith. 
There  are  so  many  sides  to  truth,  that  a  man 
cannot  embrace  more  than  one,  or  discover 
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to  his  fellows  more  than  one;  and  if  Ernest 
had  left  the  Fountain  Head,  and  was  work- 
ing at  some  lower  part  of  the  great  body,  it 
is  not  to  say  that  his  work  was  vain  and 
his  service  unacceptable.  He  was  seeking 
.  for  truth,  and  therefore  advancing  by  a 
different  path  to  the  same  end,  though,  as  he 
was  working  in  the  darkness  of  a  tunnel,  he 
was  unable  to  see  at  what  point  he  would 
finally  arrive.  It  often  happened  that  some 
glimpse  of  light  would  come  to  him ;  that 
some  form  of  nature's  beauty  or  man's 
suffering  would  bring  him  a  message,  whose 
full  significance,  though  it  was  unrecognized, 
still  brought  an  indefinable  consolation. 

But  his  present  life  was  not  to  be  continued, 
and  there  were  pleasanter  paths  ordained  for 
him  to  tread,  and  the  man  who  was  to  guide 
him  to  them  was  Reginald  Vaughan ;  for 
one  day  in  early  spring  Ernest  arrived  at  a 
small  town  in  Italy,  and  here  he  was  struck 
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down  by  a  low  fever,  which  had  been  brought 
on  by  over-exertion,  low  diet,  and  general 
imprudence.  Mr.  Vaughan  chanced  to  be 
in  the  same  hotel,  and  hearing  of  the  illness 
of  the  young  Englishman,  and  that  he  was 
friendless,  he  went  to  offer  him  assistance. 

When  he  recognized  him,  and  learned  that 
his  name  was  Ernest  Stuart,  he  quietly  took 
the  direction  and  care  of  the  invalid  on 
himself,  so  far  as  his  own  ill  health  would 
permit.  He  would  have  done  this,  it  is  true, 
whether  Ernest  had  been  an  utter  stranger  or 
not — his  lonely  condition  would  have  been 
sufficient  motive ;  but  still  these  circumstances 
served  to  heighten  his  interest. 

He  wrote  to  Beatrice  to  let  her  know  that 
he  had  met  her  friend,  and  also  to  ask  her  to 
inform  his  relations  of  his  illness,  adding, 
that  no  danger  being  apprehended,  they  need 
not  have  any  anxiety,  and  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  of  him.    He  also  promised 
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to  send  frequent  bulletins  as  to  the  progress 
towards  recovery  the  patient  made. 

It  may  be  asked  what  title  this  Mr.  Vaughan 
had  to  be  asked  by  Beatrice  to  be  of  assistance 
to  Ernest ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  an  account 
would  have  to  be  given  of  his  past  life. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here,  that 
Beatrice  knew  the  influence  his  mind  could 
attain  over  others,  and  how  able  he  was  to 
exercise  it  for  good.  His  writings  had 
excited  against  him  many  bitter  enemies, 
but  he  had  never  permitted  himself  to  fall 
into  controversy;  and  though  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  continually,  he  had  never 
been  roused  to  retort.  He  had  been  called 
an  infidel,  a  man  of  dangerous  and  unsound 
opinions,  whose  writings  were  all  the  more 
to  be  avoided  from  the  beauty  of  style  and 
language  by  which  they  were  characterized; 
yet  he  bore  this  patiently,  making  every 
allowance  for  his  opponents.    The  only  thing 
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which  induced  him  to  speak  harshly  was  mild 
indifference,  while  thoughtlessness  was  what 
he  found  most  difficult  to  pardon. 

He  never  alluded  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  first  seen  Ernest,  nor 
told  him  of  his  intimacy  with  Beatrice 
Aylmer,  believing  that  it  is  always  easier 
to  speak  unrestrainedly  to  an  utter  stranger. 
Ernest,  of  course,  recognized  him ;  but 
this  recognition  led  him  to  submit  himself 
more  fully  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Vaughan's 
mind.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Vaughan  did  not 
wish  to  lead  him  by  personal  influence,  but 
by  reason ;  but  in  Ernest's  state  of  weak  con- 
valescence, personal  influence  was  a  much 
stronger  power  with  him  than  reason. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  was  restored 
to  comparative  health  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
began  his  course  of  education.  He  opened 
up  to  him  a  literature  of  a  class  which  had 
hitherto  been  as  a  dead  letter,  and  showed 
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him  that  what  the  Watkins'  school  called 
dangerous  and  unsound,  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
true  religion.  He  taught  him  that  large 
toleration  which  holds  that  the  attitude  of 
reverence  towards  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful,  is  the  worship  of  the  Divine,  even 
when  not  recognized  as  such.  It  was  after 
Ernest  had  unlearnt  all  that  he  had  learnt 
before,  that  Mr.  Vaughan  directed  him  to  the 
Fountain  Head,  and  led  him  to  accept  a 
faith  which  replied  to  the  urgent  necessities 
of  life,  and  which  yet  was  free  from  all 
dogmatism. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was 
easily  done,  or  was  the  work  of  a  day,  for 
when,  later  in  spring,  Mr.  Vaughan  returned 
to  England,  Ernest,  at  his  desire,  accom- 
panied him,  and  remained  with  him  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 


CONCLUSION. 

My  dear,"  began  Mr.  Lintwhite,  and  then  . 
paused. 

My  love,  you  should  always  finish  a 
sentence  that  you  begin.  It  is  very  pro- 
voking to  be  kept  waiting  for  information 
which  is,  probably,  not  worth  being  listened 
to  after  all." 

Very  well,  my  love  ! " 
'^Well,  what  is  it?"  inquired  the  lady, 
with  impatience,  her  variegated  eyes  looking 
at  her  husband  with  a  severity  which  made 
him  tremble.  She  was  seated  at  a  table, 
marking  and  ticketing  a  bundle  of  tracts 
which  she  purposed  to  distribute  later  among 
her  friends.    This  distribution  of  tracts  was 
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not  SO  uncontrollable  a  weakness  with  her  as 
with  her  sister  Eliza,  for  Mrs.  Watkins 
always  carried  a  number  about  with  her; 
and,  if  she  could  not  employ  herself  other- 
wise, would  distribute  them  among  the  street 
passengers,  occasionally  enraging  some  decent 
elderly  ladies  by  giving  them  ^^Admonitions 
to  Drunkards,"  or  advices  to  avoid  the  pawn 
shop. 

Have  you  seen  the  Times  to-day,  my 
dear?"  asked  Mr.  Lintwhite. 

1  have  not  time  to  waste  over  the  news- 
papers." 

I  thought  ladies  always  liked  to  see 
the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  is 
always  alleged  to  be  a  little  weakness  of 
theirs,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Poor  Mr.  Lintwhite !  he  read  the  notices 
of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  re- 
ligiously through  from  beginning  to  end 
every  morning  with   renewed  interest,  in 
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the  hope  of  seeing  a  name  that  he  knew; 
and  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice  when  he  chanced  to  be 
successful,  and  could  say,  "  Ah,  Robert 
J  ones,  poor  fellow !  I  knew  a  cousin  of  his 
once,  and  this  man,  they  say,  is  deeply  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him ! or,  Mrs. 
Smith,  another  daughter!  Dear,  dear!  that 
woman  would  populate  the  world,  were  she 
only  given  time.'' 

Is  any  one  dead?"  asked  his  wife,  as 
she  tied  up  some  of  her  tracts  into  a  neat 
parcel. 

Any  one  dead  ?  Oh  dear,  no  !  No  one 
dead  that  I  know  of.  Did  you  know  of 
any  one  being  ill  ?  " 

Well,  what  is  your  news  ?" 

You  remember  Mr.  Stuart,  that  nice 
young  fellow,  whom  you  took  to  so  ?  " 

^^I  have  told  you  frequently,  Charles,  that 
you  arc  quite  mistaken  in  that  matter,  and 
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hope  I  shall  not  have  to  repeat  this  again. 
Mr.  Stuart  had  many  great  abilities,  but  I 
always  warned  Eliza  that  I  did  not  consider 
him  to  be  sound." 

' '  I  suppose,  my  dear,  he  only  went  abroad 
for  a  little  relaxation.  We  all  need  relax- 
ation, you  know,  at  times,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Lintwhite,  whose  wife  he  felt  only  too  well 
never  relaxed  the  discipline  to  which  he  was 
forced  to  submit. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Charles,  that  a  certain 
relaxation  is  necessary,  but  you  must  recol- 
lect that  the  neglect  of  work  for  amusement 
is  very  different  from  this." 

Well,  well,  my  love !  he's  married  now," 
answered  her  husband,  submissively,  and 
thinking  that  had  Ernest  Stuart  cared  so 
much  for  amusement  as  people  made  out,  he 
would  not  have  taken  this  dangerous  and 
foolhardy  step. 

Married?    Is  it  really  so  ?    I  hope  he 
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has  chosen  his  wife  welL  You  may  read  me 
the  annomicement." 

'  On  the  10th  of  November,  at  St.  George's 
Qmrch,  Sedgeborough,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Coxswain,  Incumbent,  assisted  by  the  Rever- 
end  Charles  Davenport,  Rector  of   , 

London,  the  Reverend  Ernest  Stuart,  Vicar 

of  ,  Birmingham,  to  Florence,  second 

daughter  of  Frederic  Aylmer,  Esq.'  " 

Mr.  Davenport  there?  I  am  surprised 
he  did  not  let  us  know." 

He  has  not  been  seeing  so  much  of 
Obadiah  lately,  you  know,  my  dear!  For 
my  part,  I  don't  believe  I  have  seen  the  old 
fellow  for  six  months.  If  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  you,  I'll  just  go  and  see  if  he  has 
returned,  and  hear  the  news." 

'^Yes,  perhaps  you  had  better  go;  for  it 
does  not  seem  kind  to  pay  him  no  at- 
tention." 

Will  you  not  come,  too,  my  dear?  You 
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could  not  walk  so  far,  but  we  might  get  a 
cab." 

Mrs.  Lintwhite  refused  to  do  this,  but, 
however,  sent  off  her  husband,  telling  him 
to  find  out  where  the  young  couple  were, 
for  she  had  found  a  tract  which  would  be 
suited  to  the  bride,  and  which  she  would 
send,  on  learning  her  address,  with  best 
wishes  for  her  happiness ! 


THE  END. 
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